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A NOBLE DREAM 


The term * Universal Brotherhood” is no idle phrase. 
Humanity in the mass has a paramount claim upon us. 

It is the only secure foundation for universal morality. If it be 
a dream, it is at least a noble one for mankind: and it is the 
aspiration of the true adept. 

The truths and mysteries of occultism constitute, indeed, a 
body of the highest spiritual importance, at once profound and 
practical for the world at large. Yet it is not as a mere addition 
to the tangled mass of theory or speculation in the world of 
science that they are being given to you, but for their practical 
bearing on the interests of mankind. 

The Mahatma Letters, pp. 17, 23. 
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THE ESSENCE OF THEOSOPHY 


Men cannot all be occultists, but they can all be Theos- 
ophists—many who have never heard of The Society are Theos- 
ophists without knowing it themselves, for the essence of 
Theosophy is in the harmonizing of the divine with the human 
in man—the adjustment of his God-like qualities and aspirations 
and their sway over the terrestrial and animal passions in him. 
Kindness, absence of every ill-feeling or selfishness, charity, 
goodwill to all beings, and perfect justice to others as to oneself 
are its chief features. 


H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


On the Watch-Tower 


BY THE EDITOR 


[These Notes represent the personal views of the 
Editor, and in no case must be taken as expressing the 
official attitude of The Theosophical Society, or the opin- 
tons of the membership generally. THE THEOSOPHIST is 
the personal organ of the President, and has no official 
status whatever, save in so far as it may from time to time 
be used as a medium for the publication of official notifi- 
cations. Each article, therefore, is also personal to the 


writer. | 


New Enterprises 


I HAVE been suggesting recently 

that we are in the beginning 
of a new cycle of enterprise, and 
that we should take advantage of 
this fact, if fact it is, to engage in 
new enterprises, or vivify old ones. 
I think we are in the beginning of 
a miniature cycle or new era, and 
we should busy ourselves about the 
doing of those things which seem 
to harmonize with its spirit. 


* * 
The Importance of Simple Living 

There are three activities in which 
some of us who feel so disposed 
might specially engage. The first 
is an insistence on the urgent im- 
portance of simple living, that is of 


living in closest possible harmony 
with nature as nature really is. 
Some people, whose zeal tends to 
outrun their discretion, think of 
simple living in terms of a raw diet, 
of nudity, of living in as self-con- 
tained a manner as possible away 
from cities and other places of 
complexity. The men must grow 
beards and the women must overtly 
flout all conventions of normal life. 
It is more important to be different 
than to be comfortable. And run- 
ning through the whole of the ex- 
pression of what is supposed to be 
simple living runs an unpleasant 
thread of self-satisfaction and 
superiority. 

That is not the kind of simplicity 
of which I am thinking. I am 
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thinking of a rea] simplicity, of a 
simplicity of attitude more than of 
a simplicity of physical conditions. 
I am thinking more of the return 
of the simple virtues of under- 
standing, of kindliness, of compas- 
sion, of perfect contentment with 
the satisfactions which nature by 
herself can offer, of harmlessness, 
and of unnarrow reverence. 


Vibrant Solitudes 


I do most sincerely believe that 
the more discerning persons, those 
who dwell in the higher reaches of 
our civilization, will be perceiving 
the desirability of a physical living 
less complicated, less dependent 
upon artificial satisfactions. It is, 
of course, true that some who are 
thus in civilization’s vanguard may 
be compelled by dire necessity and 
duty to live within the constricting 
conditions of large cities and close- 
ly populated areas. But in each 
one of us who is in fact moving 
away from crowds into solitudes, the 
great solitudes of living so vibrant 
with real life, should be stirring 
the longing for life’s strength-giv- 
ing quietudes, and for the soothing 
influences of nature’s health-giving 
forces. 

Each of us so moving should 
begin to find happiness not in 
man-made games with the toys 
appropriate to them, but in the 
games of nature with the toys ap- 
propriate to these, in the flowers 
and their happy growing, in the ani- 
mals and their simple placidities, in 
nature and its vibrant stillnesses. 
Truly, some of the man-made 
games may have their value, and 
may rightly give us pleasure. But 
there are so many such games 
which can only give us irritating 
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dissatisfaction, which can only lead 
us on and on to new demands and 
to the discontent which their satis- 
factions evoke, that it behoves us 
to look about to see if we cannot 
replace the unnatural by the natur- 
al, the complex by the simple, rest- 
lessness by peace—not a static 
peace, but a dynamic peace which 
builds eternal edifices. 

We must, I think, be busy about 
challenging ourselves, so that we 
do not move on our way loaded 
with burdens we need no longer 
bear. And especially if we are 
growing older in years we would 
do well to remember that only the 
simplicities, only the natural, will 
serve us well on the other side of 
death, and that the physical plane 
complexities, to which so many 
of us attach such importance and 
upon which we so weakly depend, 
can, on the other side, be but mill- 
stones round our necks, impeding 
our onward progress and lacerating 
us in our inability to indulge in 
them as heretofore. 


Reality for Youth 


I would also point out to the 
young in years that there is not a 
little tendency on their part to 
think that things which really be- 
long to death are signs of the prev- 
alence of life. They fail to per- 
ceive that living does not consist 
in emphasizing everything which 
of the physical plane is physical. 
They sometimes think they are liv- 
ing when they drown themselves in 
sequences of physical plane orgies, 
when they let themselves go, when 
instead of thinking for themselves 
they suffer themselves to be thought 
by the rigid conventions of youth. 
The young sometimes think that 
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by flouting every one of the virtues 
which age may have abused—rev- 
erence, authority, forms of all 
kinds, traditions—that they are 
wrenching themselves away from 
the outworn and are asserting the 
independence of the age which 
is new. I admit that the older 
generation is much to blame for 
this attitude of the young. But in 
nine cases out of ten the young 
are wrenching themselves away 
from the ill-worn and not from the 
outworn. 

Let the young exalt simplicity 
and naturalness. And let them 
beware of imagining that because 
the older generation has allowed 
itself to dwell in a rickety building, 
therefore tbe very plans of the 
building were bad. We older 
people have not known how to 
follow the plans, but the plans are 
right, and are the opportunity of 
the young to build anew. 

"m 
Religion and Science 

The second activity in which we 
have, I think, to engage is to help 
to draw more closely together reli- 
gion and science. Iam not among 
those who hold that religion has 
had its day and now must cease 
to be. On the contrary, I believe 
that religion has not yet begun to 
have its day. I do not think that 
any but the most intuitive, note, 
please, that I do not say erudite, 
understand what their religion re- 
ally is. I think that the realities 
of all the great religions have been 
lost Only a very few Hindus 
know Hinduism, though there are 
many to be learned in Hinduism. 
Only a very few Christians know 
Christianity, though there are 
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many to be learned in Christianity. 
It is the same with Islam, with 
Judaism, with Buddhism, with Zo- 
roastrianism. And the episcopal 
and other heads of the various 
faiths, while often very good men 
and very learned men, are not men 
to know the hidden foundations 
of their respective faiths, to know 
the hidden purposes of the great 
Founders of the faiths, to have 
the power to carry their religions 
greatly forward into the new age, 
causing their faiths to be strength- 
ened and not weakened by grow- 
ing experience and deepening knowl- 
edge. 

In these days science is very 
great. There is a dignity, a vision, 
a humility, about science, and a 
most patient and expert digging 
for wisdom, that lifts science upon 
the highest pinnacles. Religion re- 
mains behind, stands irritably upon 
the defensive, and for lack of power 
to produce experience on its own 
plane invokes the refuge of the 
ignorant destitute—authority, and 
an authority which it tends to make 
in its own image. 


Bridging the Gulf 

Science needs religion, and reli- 
gion needs science. The bridge 
between the two must be made, or 
must be strengthened if it is already 
being made. I think Theosophists, 
I do not mean merely members of 
The Theosophical Society, are most 
competent to engage in such bridge 
construction. They, more than 
many others, are able to reverence 
all religions and to enter into the 
depths of these towering reflections 
of the eternal truths of life. They, 
more than many others, are able to 
be good members of their own faiths 
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and at the same time keen followers 
of the principles unfolded in other 
faiths. 

I wish some of our members who 
have the capacity to combine a 
keen understanding of science with 
an equally keen understanding of 
religion would join together to give 
us a great work on The Common 
Purpose of Religion and Science. 
Draper has given us the Conflict. 
The time has now come for us to 
be given the Understanding. I 
would suggest to our excellent Re- 
search Centre in London the set- 
ting in motion of a plan to gather 
together the material required for 
such a work. The world needs 
science. But the world needs reli- 
gion no less. It is the task of those 
of us who know this to help religion 
and science to be comrades and 
fellow-workers and not opponents. 
I think I need hardly say that a rec- 
onciliation between Hinduism and 
Science would be a marvellous 
achievement on the part of anyone 
so fortunately endowed as to be 
able to perceive the same truths at 
work in each, though differently. 

xta 
The Science of Yoga 

Then the third activity, one in 
which I am myself engaging for the 
moment, namely the need to turn 
people away from following those 
pseudo-Yogas which will not only 
lead them to disaster, but which, 
still worse, will pollute the blood 
stream of life. Mainly in America 
is pseudo-Yoga rampant, surround- 
ing itself as it always does with the 
most extravagant of claims as to 
exalted origins and equipment to 
confer the most mysterious powers. 
Such pseudo-Yoga must make the 
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whole of America unhealthy, and 
deflect her from the great destiny 
which is still hers to grasp. It is 
of course but natural that such evil 
should appear most prominently in 
America, for America is young, is 
ardent, is ever seeking new realities 
for old, is ever eager to move away 
from the West to the East, and to 
discover modes of living other than 
those which heretofore have been 
prevalent. America can never be 
content with copying. She can 
never be content with repeating. 
She must be herself, though per- 
haps she does not yet know what 
kind of self that is. 

So is she at the mercy of char- 
latanry of all kinds, of those who 
seem to convince by the very 
audacity of their claims, who are 
heard because they know how to 
assert that which cannot be chal- 
lenged. And since Theosophical 
teachings are very widely known, 
especially those with regard to the 
existence of Masters and to the 
nature of certain secret societies, 
the deceptions are often clothed in 
some of the forms of these teach- 
ings, and deceive even students of 
Theosophy and members of The 
Theosophical Society. 


The False and the Real 


The world must be weaned away 
from such perversions of the Real, 
and since the science of Yoga is 
one of those sciences which will be 
fructified by the drawing together 
of religion and science, it becomes 
needful to extract it from the 
clutches of those who most un- 
worthily prostitute it to their per- 
sonal satisfactions, worldly and 
otherwise. I am in the course of 
striving to understand a Yoga 
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which does not involve physical and 
other practices so terribly danger- 
ous to their votaries, which unfolds 
spiritual power, and does not lead 
down into abysses of physical de- 
pravities. Of course, no true Yoga 
ever does this. But the world is 
becoming flooded with so-called 
revelations of Yoga through casual 
tourists and physical miracle-seek- 
ers, and even in daily newspapers 
the practice of Yoga is supposed to 
be explained. I think I read last 
year such an article in one of 
London’s leading dailies. And the 
world swallows it all. 

Side by side with all these mis- 
chievous and dangerous distortions 
must be placed reality, and Iam 
hoping to make one such reality 
the subject of my addresses to the 
English and American Conven- 
tions, for subsequent rendering in 


book form. 
* 
»* ox 


The Seven Aryan Virtues 


The more one surveys the world, 
the more irresistibly is one drawn 
to the conclusion that the whole 
world needs, as never, perhaps, be- 
fore, those qualities which are the 
root qualities of the Aryan race. 
India possesses these as inherent 
in her very life, in the very living 
of her people. They are alive in 
the majority of her sons and daugh- 
ters. Only in those who have be- 
come westernized are these quali- 
ties somnolent ; and India's great- 
est need today is the vivification 
of these qualities, far more than 
her freedom. ; 

If India becomes free at the ex- 
pense of these qualities, if she be- 
comes free while allowing these 
qualities to lie fallow, then will her 
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freedom be of little avail—better 
were it that she waited for her 
freedom than that she waited for 
the renaissance of her Aryan qual- 
ities, vital though her freedom be 
to herself and to the whole world. 

The western world starves for 
lack of Aryan virtue, and igno- 
rances prevail which soon become 
quick stepping stones to hatred and 
thence to physical plane war and 
destruction. 

In the East, in India alone do 
Aryan virtues still flower among 
the people, and her greatest danger 
is lest these virtues. become sub- 
merged under that flood of western 
superstitious ignorance before which 
so many Indians themselves would 
throw open the guardian gates of 
her age-old integrity. 

What are the greater virtues of 
the Aryan race? 

In a single word they may be 
summed up—NoBiLITY. Was not 
the race called Aryan that it might 
become noble ? 

What then does the word “ nobil- 
ity " mean? 

Its varied significance is summed 
up in its complementary word of 
action— DHARMA, living harmoni- 
ously. 

Who are they who live harmoni- 
ously? Those who practise the 
Seven Aryan Truths: 

. The Truth of Harmlessness. 
. The Truth of Integrity 

. The Truth of Graciousness. 
. The Truth of Understanding. 
. The Truth of Simplicity. 

. The Truth of Aspiration. 

. The Truth of Service. 

Through the practice of Harm- 
lessness Aryans become wise. 

Through the practice of Integri- 
ty Aryans become courageous. 
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Through the practice of Gra- 
ciousness Aryans become noble. 

Through the practice of Under- 
standing Aryans become reverent. 

Through the practice of Simplic- 
ity Aryans become strong. 

Through the practice of Aspira- 
tion Aryans become humble. 

Through the practice of Service 
Aryans become One. 

The civilization of the Aryan 
race is measured in terms of these 
virtues. As they prevail, so is Arya- 
varta—whether of the East or of 
the West—civilized. As they are 
weak, so has she yet to achieve 
civilization. 

Civilization is denied where com- 
fort and luxury are suffered to fat- 
ten on poverty and on despair. 

Civilization is denied where 
strength is suffered to fatten on help- 
lessness. 

Civilization is denied where ugli- 
ness is suffered to fatten on igno- 
rance. 

Let but one single voice speak 
to praise the Aryan virtues, and to it 
shall the very Voiceof God beadded. 

| "m 
The Approach to Truth 

Fundamentally, religion is Truth 
experienced by the Wise, while 
science is Truth becoming estab- 
lished by the ignorant. Religion 
is the flower of wisdom, while sci- 
ence is the seed of learning. The 
learned need wisdom, all humanity 
needs both wisdom and learning, 
and to each individual must come 
his own experience of Truth. 

Religion, alas, has fallen from 
its high estate! In it has arisen 
that dogmatic authority which is 
no more part of religion than of 
science. For the most part the 
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priests of religion, in all good faith 
and reverent devotion, are abusing 
their trust. Servants of God, they 
often begin to think themselves 
gods, and regard themselves as 
specially chosen to interpret God 
to their fellow-men. They become 
toll-gates on the way to God, and 
levy a tribute of subservience and 
blind obedience. There is too much 
priestcraft and too little priesthood. 
If the churches and those in posi- 
tions of religious dominance and 
authority will not use their power 
to show mankind that it is God, 
and that God exists to make that 
knowledge experience, then will re- 
ligions slowly and surely decay, 
and there will be naught, or little, 
from above to adjust with wisdom 
the gropings of learning. 

Religion must fail as its priests 
are outside the experience it reveals, 
and thus substitute dogma for life. 

Science fails as its votaries re- 
main blind to the fact that experi- 
ence does not become truth until 
it flowers into character. 

Today we have for the most 
part man-imprisoned faiths, and 
God-forsaken science. 

Religion must regain its freedom 
to inspire, and science must grow 
wise to exalt. Where inspiration 
from above meets reverence from 
below, there is born abiding hap- 
piness. 

The world needs religion. The 
world needs science. It needs them 
side by side—religion to draw God's 
mighty power from the heavens, sci- 
ence to draw God's mighty power 
from earth. 


Renaissance of the Adyar Library 


'This is the first note I desire to 
sound in connection with my plan 
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that the year 1940 shall be dedica- 
ted to a great renaissance of the 
Adyar Library. We all know how 
the President-Founder was moved 
to start the Library during the Con- 
vention of 1885, on December 28th. 
We all know how he regarded the 
Library as fundamental to the life 
of the headquarters of The Theo- 
sophical Society. On that occasion 
he said : 


If we and our successors do their whole 
duty this can be made a second Alex- 
andria, and on those lovely grounds 
a new Serapion may arise. In the 
Alexandrian Museum and the Bru- 
chion, we are told were eleven lakhs 
of books, and many apartments were 
crowded with the choicest statues 
and pictures. Its founder, the Mace- 
donian King, Ptolemy Soter, and his 
son, Philadelphus, succeeded in mak- 
ing the Egyptian capital the intel- 
lectual metropolis of the world, and 
the influence of its schools and 
academies survives even to our pres- 
ent day. It may sound strangely 
for us to be mentioning those august 
names in connection with our infant 
"Theosophical Society, but, gentlemen, 
wait twenty years and you shall see 
what it will grow into. We are but 
agitators and poor scholars now, hard- 
ly able to push on through the 
obstacles, but let us keep a dauntless 
soul and an unwavering faith in our- 
selves and our cause, and there will 
arise perhaps in far away lands and 
the least expected way, friends who 
will snatch the laurel of imperishable 
fame by giving their names to our 
Adyar Library and Museum. - 
To erect the building now for a San- 
skrit Library and Museum would be 
to make the most appropriate monu- 
xnent possible to mark the close of 
the first decade of storms and the 
beginning of our new one of peace 
and sunshine. 

2 


Twelve months later, at the 


opening of the Library in 1886, the 
President-Founder said : 


Our long cherished dream to found a 


non-sectarian Oriental Library as an 
adjunct towards attainment of the 
second object of The Society's 
declared objects, is at last fulfilled. 
From every quarter of India and 
from Ceylon have come congratula- 
tory poems in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Zend, from learned priests and 
pandits—so many in fact that it 
will be inconvenient to read them 
all at the opening ceremony. Several 
hundred volumes have already been 
sent as gifts, and hundreds more are 
being collected. As I have said be- 
fore, it will be easy for our Branches 
to gather together here at a minimum 
of cost and trouble a large Library of 
Oriental Books. 


Colonel Olcott thus emphasized 


the world-wide scopeof the Library: 
The Library is meant to be neither a 


mere repository of books, nor a train- 
ing school for human parrots who, 
like some modern pandits, mechanic- 
ally learn their thousands of verses 
and lakhs of lines without being able 
to explain, or perhaps even to under- 
stand, the meaning; nor an agency 
to promote the particular interests 
of some one faith or sectarian sub- 
divisions of the same; nor as a 
vehicle for the vain display of literary 
proficiency. Its object is to help to 
revive Oriental literature; to re- 
establish the dignity of the true 
pandit, mobed, bhikku and moulvi; 
to win the regard of educated 
men, especially that of the rising 
generation, for the Sages of old, their 
teachings, their wisdom, their noble 
example; to assist as far as may 
be, in bringing about a more intimate 
relation, a better mutual apprecia- 
tion, between the literary workers of 
the two hemispheres. 
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I conceive the Adyar Library 
to be designed to be the greatest 
Library in the outer world of 
Theosophy, using this word in its 
widest sense. It must not only 
be a vibrant repository of the un- 
surpassable and unsurpassed lore 
of the East. It must no less be 
a great library of all in the West 
which, in every department of 
knowledge, is drawing and has 
drawn the world closer to the Eter- 
nal Wisdom. The western section 
of our Library is disgracefully 
poor, and I feel utterly ashamed 
of it. I am indeed thankful that 
the eastern section is so rich. I 
am even prepared to say that the 
eastern section must have first 
consideration. But the western 
section has been a poor Cinderella, 
and the splendid contributions of 
the West to the unfoldment of 
Truth are conspicuous by their 
absence. Western students would 
be appalled if they knew how poor 
is our great Library in works of 
world-wide significance. 

All Theosophy, in whatever garb, 
whether or not dressed in con- 
ventional forms, must have a place 
in our Library, and not merely 
because we must include the Theos- 
ophy of the West no less than 
that of the East, but even more be- 
cause there must grow an increas- 
ing reconciliation between the two 
great approaches to the meaning 
of Life. The religion of the East 
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must meet the science of the West, 
so that both shall move forward 
together to give light to the world. 
The science of the East must meet 
the religion of the West, so that 
both shall move forward with simi- 
lar intent. We need for a worthy 
Library of Theosophy the great- 
ness of East and West. The East 
has been well reverenced by our 
Library, though it needs much 
more strengthening in this field. 
The West, I am ashamed to say, 
has little repute. And I ask all 
lovers of the Adyar Library to 
help us to make our western sec- 
tion worthy of the West and all 
its splendid contributions to The- 
osophy. I shall have much more 
to say about this as time passes. 
But this is my first little recon- 
naissance. I am asking the Li- 
brary authorities to give me an 
opportunity to publish month by 
month in our various journals the 
needs of the Library both in its 
eastern and western divisions, with 
special emphasis on the western, 
since this division lags sorely 
behind. 

It is sometimes said, and I think 
rightly, that the Adyar Library is 
the heart of The Society’s interna- 
tional work. It is at present work- 
ing with only one valve. I speci- 
ally appeal for health for the other 
valve. We have no valvular disease, 
but we certainly have valvular defi- 
ciency. 


The Masters Live: 


Literary 


Evidence 


BY J. L. DAVIDGE 


Who is a Master? He who has ascended. He has 


ceased to be a disciple. 


He has transcended the human 


kingdom, as we have transcended the animal kingdom. 


HERE do the Masters Live? 

In India, in the Near East, 

in Europe. There are two Masters 

living in England, unknown as such, 

as all Masters are, to the outer 

world. The Masters who sponsored 

The Theosophical Society, and still 

watch over it, dwell in Tibet, across 
the Himalayas. 

What do They form? A great 
Brotherhood, who constitute the 
world’s Inner Government. They 
fulfil the will of the KING OF THE 
WORLD, who is the Supreme Direc- 
tor of evolution on this planet. 


Every Master has a particular ter- 
ritory, or a particular activity to 
administer, whether he works from 
a fixed abode, or moves from 
place to place, from temple to 
temple or from mind to mind. 
They initiate and inspire upward 
movements, and Their mind and 
will are manifest in the finest ef- 
florescence of human genius. 
Though the following evidence 
for Their existence is gathered from 
non-Theosophical sources, it is all 
inspired by the Theosophical spirit. 


Visions of the Mystics 


The physical proximity of a highly developed man is 
sufficient to convince any sensitive person that he wields 
an enormous access of spiritual power. His presence gives 
a sense of exaltation, a stirring of the solar force in the 
channels as we find them described in the “ Book of Job" 


and the “ Uttara Gita." 


The Master's Fire 


pU the Superman is 

able to carry a current of high 
voltage that would kill an ordinary 
man unprepared to carry the load. 
Spiritual power is as real as electric- 
ity or lightning. It is this force 


which cleanses the entire constitu- 
tion of anyone who comes into close 
association with a superior person. 

Dr. Maurice Bucke, in his vivid 
life of Walt Whitman, tells of a 
young man who went to see the 
poet, being "already acquainted 
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with his Leaves of Grass, and who 
by means of only a casual and ordi- 
nary talk was filled with a strange 
and spiritual exaltation which last- 
ed for some weeks; what is still 
more impressive, the whole tenor 
of his life and spiritual being were 
elevated and purified in a very re- 
markable way.” 

Many of us can testify to similar 
experiences on meeting others more 
advanced than ourselves along the 
path of occultism. But how infinite- 
ly greater must be the effect of 
personal contact with a Master of 
the Wisdom ! 

Remarkable incidents of this kind 
are associated with the Christian 
Mystics of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, notably in the lives 
of Madame Guyon, Boehme, and 
Tauler, in which each of these three 
was influenced by the sudden ap- 
pearance at critical periods of a 
mysterious stranger who was per- 
fectly acquainted with their spiritual 
difficulties and sustained them with 
valuable and impressive advice. 


Madame Guyon’s Vow 


During the year 1670, while on 
her way to church, a mysterious 
' stranger of serious and learned 
mien, whom Madame Guyon had 
never seen before, appeared at her 
side and engaged her in conversa- 
tion. He was so poorly clad that 
she took him for a beggar and offer- 
ed him alms. In a wonderful way 
he spoke to her about God and 
sacred things, the like of which she 
had never heard before; he was 
perfectly acquainted with her spiri- 
tual condition, and told her of all 
her weaknesses. Assuming a more 
commanding tone, he gave her to 
understand that God required from 
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her holiness, and the entire subjec- 
tion of her nature to Him. He then 
disappeared. She never saw him 
again, but his words left an in- 
delible impression on her mind. 

As a result of this interview she 
took an irrevocable vow, which was 
never broken : “ From this day, this 
hour, if it be possible, I will be 
wholly the Lord's." An interior 
condition of perfect harmony with 
the divine nature followed, and she 
became through her writings and 
her personality a “ simple channel 
of communion with the heavens 
through whom the fire of love might 
descend to the world." Her Simple 
and Easy Method of Prayer is one 
of the spiritual fruits of a richly 
devotional life. 


Boehme is Dedicated 


Jacob Boehme’s outward life was 
simplicity itself. Born in 1575 at 
Alt Seidenber, a village among 
pastoral hills, near Görlitz, a son 
of poor peasants, and insufficiently 
robust for rural work, he is appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. A stranger 
steps into the shop and demands 
a pair of shoes. Boehme is not 
allowed to sell them in the absence 
of his master. The stranger de- 
parts, but after a while calls the 
apprentice out of the shop and says 
to him: * Jacob, thou art little, 
but thou wilt some day become 
quite another man, over whom the 
world will break out into wonder. 
Therefore, fear God, and reverence 
his Word; read diligently the 
Holy Scriptures, where thou hast 
comfort and instruction; for thou 
must endure much misery and 
poverty, and suffer persecution. 
But be courageous and persevere, 
for God loves thee, and will be 
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gracious unto thee.” So saying, the 
stranger clasped his hand, and dis- 
appeared. 

On another occasion Boehme was 
lifted into a state of blessed peace, 
a “ Sabbath of the Soul,” that last- 
ed for seven days, during which he 
was inwardly surrounded by a 
Divine Light. “ The triumph that 
was then in my soul I can neither 
tell nor describe. I can only liken 
it to a resurrection from the dead.” 

Boehme’s life and writings give 
proof that the Secret Doctrine has 
never been left without witness, 
for he saw the esoteric truth of 
Christianity beneath the moss and 
crust of centuries and revealed it, 
even though his contemporaries re- 
fused to accept the pearls he offered. 


The " Man from Frankfurt” 


In a contemporary life of John 
Tauler mention is made of a Master 
who taught him the eastern gnostic 
doctrine, how to be wrapped up in 
and endeavour to be absorbed in 
God. It has been handed down to 
us that Tauler was led to the ful- 
filling of his truth by an illuminat- 
ed layman, a “ Friend of God from 
the Mountains.” 

Rudolf Steiner, commenting on 
this tradition, writes: We have here 
a mysterious story. As to where 
this “ Friend of God” lived there 
exist only conjectures; as to who 
he was, not even these. He seems to 
have heard much of Tauler's way 
of preaching, and to have resolved 
accordingly to journey to Tauler, 
who was then working as a preach- 
er in Strassburg, in order to fulfil a 
certain duty by him. Tauler’s re- 
lation to the Friend of God, and 
the influence which the latter exer- 
cised upon the former, are to be 
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found described in a text which is 
printed along with the oldest edi- 
tions of Tauler's sermons under the 
title, * The Book of the Master." 

Therein a Friend of God, in 
whom some seek to recognize the 
same who came into relations with 
Tauler, gives an account of a 
“ Master," whom some assert to be 
Tauler himself. He relates how a 
transformation, a spiritual rebirth, 
was brought about in a certain 
“ Master " and how the latter, when 
he felt his death drawing near, 
called his friend to him and begged 
him to write the story of his “ en- 
lightenment," but yet to take care 
that no one should ever learn of 
whom the book speaks. He asks 
this on the ground that all the 
knowledge that proceeds from him 
is yet not really from him. “ For 
know ye that God hath brought all 
to pass through me, poor worm, 
and that what it is, is not mine, it 
is of God." 

As a guide to such a new life, we 
possess a book about whose author 
nothing is known. Luther first made 
it known in print. The philologist, 
Franz Pfeiffer, has recently printed 
it according to a manuscript of the 
year 1497, with a modern German ` 
translation facing the original text. 
Whatprecedes the book indicates its 
purpose and its goal : * Here begins 
the man from Frankfurt and saith 
many very lofty and very beautiful 
things about a perfect life." Upon 
this follows the “ Preface about the 
man from Frankfurt”: “ Almighty, 
Eternal God hath uttered this 
little book through a wise, under- 
standing, truthful, righteous man, 
his friend, who in former days was 
a German nobleman, a priest and 
a custodian in the German House 
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of Nobles at Frankfurt; it teacheth 
many a lovely insight into Divine 
Wisdom, and especially how and 
whereby one may know the true, 
righteous friends of God, and also 
the unrighteous, false, free-think- 
ers, who are very hurtful to Holy 
Church.” 

That the author aimed to pre- 
serve eternal secrecy about these 
facts of his outer life, belongs na- 
turally to the way in which he de- 
sired to work. The “man from 
Frankfurt" aims to speak not as a 
separated individual ; he desires to 
let God speak. That he yet can 
do this only as a single, distinct 
personality he naturally knows full 
well; but he is a “ Friend of God,” 
that means a man who aims not at 
presenting the nature of life through 
contemplation, but at pointing out 
the beginning of a new evolutionary 
pathway through the living spirit.’ 


Carl von Eckhartshausen 


Prophet and torch-bearer of the 
Divine Wisdom was Carl von Eck- 
hartshausen, the German mystic, 
apparently one of those inspired 
messengers who are sent out at the 
end of every century to quicken 
evolution by restating in fresh terms 
the eternal truths. As the Count 
St. Germain and H. P. Blavatsky 
were working for France at the end 
of the eighteenth century, so Eck- 
hartshausen appears to have been 
working for Germany, then an un- 
born nation, but shortly to be cast 
in the crucible of war. How closely 
his teaching resembles Theosophy 
as we know it today may be dis- 
covered by reference to his celebra- 
ted book, The Cloud upon the Sanc- 


' Mystics of the Renaissance, by Rudolf 
Steiner, pp. 98-100, 110, 111, 112, 113. 
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tuary. In this he definitely alludes 
to the Occult Hierarchy as the 
“ School of the Prophets ” and the 
“ Society of Sages.” 

Von Eckhartshausen's lines seem 
to have been cast in pleasant places. 
Mystic and Occultist, he led the 
householder's life and followed 
active intellectual pursuits. Son of 
a nobleman, he was persona grata 
at the Bavarian court, and he oc- 
cupied various public posts, no- 
tably Censor of the Munich Li- 
brary, Keeper of the Archives of 
the Electoral House, and he was 
the “author of some sixty-nine 
works, embracing many classes of 
literature, including science, the fine 
arts, the drama, religion, history, 
and, in particular, certain contri- 
butions of great merit to the Occult 
Sciences." * 

Eckhartshausen explains that the 
“Cloud upon the Sanctuary” is 
human weakness. It is clear that 
he is addressing men already in- 
terested and learned in spiritual 
things—the unknown “dear Bro- 
thers of Light, to whom we are 
specially called to write." Short 
as the work is—it comprises only 
six letters or chapters—it is terse 
and full of highly specialized know- 
ledge. For Eckhartshausen betrays 
the true token of a spiritual teach- 
er: “ That which gives power to our 
commission is the truth which we 
possess, and which we pass on to 
you at the least sign and according 
to the measure of the capacity of 
each." Another sign that he holds 
the teacher’s office is the tone of 
authority he assumes, which is 


* Quoted, with due acknowledgment, 
from " An Eighteenth Century German 
Mystic," by Elizabeth Severs, THE THEOS- 
OPHIST, December 1908, pp. 217-221. 
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amply justified by the direct and 
self-evident knowledge which the 
book discloses. 

The paramount importance of The 
Cloud upon the Sanctuary lies in 
his doctrine of “ the invisible celes- 
tial Church, the most learned and 
ancient of all Communities.” From 
his description of this Community’s 
functions and powers, it is plain 
that he is speaking of the Great 
White Lodge. How he gained this 
special knowledge is intimated in 
a letter to Kirchberger, dated 19th 
March 1875, in which Eckhartshau- 
sen bears witness to the direct in- 
struction which he received from 
his own Master, and the steps by 
which he advanced even to the 
attainment of what he terms “ the 
Law in its Fulness.” Some of the 
most interesting passages in his 
book are these : 


The Society of the Elect 


“A more advanced School has 
always existed to whom this deposi- 
tion has been confided, and this 
School was the Community illu- 
minated interiorly by the Saviour, 
the Society of the Elect, which has 
continued from the first day of 
creation to the present time; its 
members are scattered all over the 
world, but they have always been 
united in the Spirit and in one 
Truth. . . . This Community pos- 
sesses a School, in which all who 
thirst for knowledge are instructed 
by the Spirit of wisdom itself, and 
all the mysteries of God and of 
nature are preserved in this School 
for the children of light. . . . Per- 
fect knowledge of God, of nature 
and of humanity are the objects of 
instruction in this School. It is 
from her that all truths penetrate 
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into the world; she is the School 
of the Prophets and of all who 
search for wisdom ; and it is in 
this Community alone that truth 
and the explanation of all mystery 
is to be found. It is the most hid- 
den of communities, yet possesses 
members from many circles. From 
all time there has been an exterior 
School, based on the interior one, 
of which it is the outer expression. 
. . . All that the external Church 
possesses in symbol, ceremony or 
rite, is the letter expressive out- 
wardly of Truth residing in the 
interior sanctuary. 


Hidden from the World 


“This same Spirit which ripens 
men for this Community also dis- 
tributes its degrees by the co-action 
of the ripened subject. This School 
of Wisdom has been forever most 
secretly hidden from the world, be- ` 
cause it is invisible and submissive 
solely to Divine government. It 
has never been exposed to the acci- 
dents of time and to the weakness 
of man; because only the most 
capable were chosen for it, and the 
Spirits who selected made no error. 
Through this School were devel- 
oped the germs of all the sublime 
sciences, which were first received 
by external schools, then clothed 
in other forms and hence degenerat- 
ed. This Society of Sages com- 
municated, according to time and 
circumstances, unto the exterior 
societies their symbolic hieroglyphs, 
in order to attract. man to the great 
truths of their interior. But all ex- 
terior societies subsist through this 
interior one giving them its spirit. 
As soon as external societies wish 
to be independent of the interior 
one, and to transform a temple of 
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wisdom into a political edifice, the 
interior society retires and leaves 
only the letter without the spirit. 
In this interior society all disputes, 
controversies, error, schisms and 
systems are banished. Neither cal- 
umny nor scandal are known, every 
man is honoured, satire is unknown. 
Love alone reigns, want and feeble- 
ness are protected. 

“We must not, however, imagine 
this Society resembles any secret 
society, meeting at certain times, 
choosing its leaders and members, 
united by special objects. This 
Society knows none of the formali- 
ties which belong to the outer ring, 
the work of man. In this kingdom 
of power all outward forms cease. 

This Community has no out- 
side barriers. All men are 
called; the called may be chosen, 
if they become ripe for entrance. 
Anyone can look for the entrance, 
and any man who is within can lead 
another to seek for it; but only he 
who is fit can arrive inside. : 
Worldly intelligence seeks this 
Sanctuary in vain; fruitless also 
will be the efforts of malice to pene- 
trate these great mysteries; all is 
undecipherable to him, he can see 
nothing, read nothing in the in- 
terior.” 


Members in Higher Worlds 

Eckhartshausen finishes the letter 
(Letter II) in which he specifically 
deals with the Community by des- 
cribing its greatness: 
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" It is the unique and really illu- 
minated Community which is abso- 
lutely in possession of the key to 
all mystery, which knows the centre 
and source of all creation. It is 
a Society which unites superior 
strength to its own, and counts its 
members from more than one world. 
It is the Society whose members 
form a theocratic republic, which 
one day will be the Regent Mother 
of the whole world.” 

In Letter III, Eckhartshausen 
expressly identifies himself with this 
Community, giving no explana- 
tion; in fact, warning those he is 
addressing against asking for in- 
formation, he writes : 

" Do not ask who those are who 
write to you; look at the spirit not 
the letter, the thing not at persons. 
Weknow, the object and the distinc- 
tion of man, and the light which 
lights us works in all our actions. 
. . . We assure you faithfully that 
we know exactly the innermost of 
religion and of the Holy Mysteries, 
and that we possess with absolute 
certainty all that has been surmised 
in the Adytum, and that this said 
possession gives us the strength to 
justify our commission and to im- 
plant to the dead letter and hiero- 
glyphic everywhere both Spirit and 
Life. This School possesses knowl- 
edge of Spirit, and knowledge of all 
symbols and all ceremony . . . as 
well as the most intuitive truths of 
all the Holy Books, with the laws 
and customs of primitive people." 


Mead remarks that Thomas Aquinas, Tauler and 
Eckhart followed the Pseudo-Dionysius, who followed 
Plotinus, Iamblichus and Proclus, who in turn followed 


Plato and Pythagoras. 


So linked together are the fol- 


lowers of the Wisdom in all ages.—ANNIE BESANT. 
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Mysteries in Poetry 


To what extent the Masters have inspired the works 
of poets, as of artists, musicians, scientists, and other men 
of genius, it is impossible to say—we know so little of 
Their direct influence on the affairs of the outer world— 
but what little we do know suggests a much larger back- 


ground. 


Francis Bacon's Vision 


EYOND question they are the 
dynamic power working in the 
groups which manifest according to 
the cyclic law—the Sanskrit sages, 
the Augustan writers and generals, 
the Elizabethan dramatists, the 
medieval painters and builders, the 
modern scientists, the present-day 
Theosophists. 


We have evidence also that They 
inspire individuals, musicians who 
catch Their chords and develop 
them into sonatas or oratorios, men 
of letters who assimilate Their 


ideas which mark some advance in 
science or philosophy, poets who in 
their deepest reveries glimpse an 
Inspiring Genius with whom they 
are unacquainted on the physical 
plane. 

Such a Great Being it was who 
appeared in a vision to Francis 
Bacon and urged him to write and 
strive; the story is graphically told 
in Dr. Owen's word-cipher, to- 
gether with the prophecy of the 
man who should arise “in far-off 
ages" to set forth Bacon’s cipher 
story and clear his name before 
the world. 


One night, when a youth, while we were reading 
In the holy scriptures of our great God, something 
Compelled us to turn to the Proverbs and read 
That passage of Solomon the King, wherein he 
Affirmeth that the glory of God is to conceal 

A thing, but the glory of a king is to find it out. 
And we thought how odd and strange it read, 
And attentively looked into the subtlety of the 
Passage. As we read and pondered the wise 
Words and lofty language of this precious 

Book of love, there comes a flame of fire which 
Fills all the room and obscures our eyes with its 
Celestial glory. And from it swells a heavenly 
Voice that, lifting our mind above her 

Human bounds, ravisheth our soul with its sweet 
Heavenly music. And thus it spake : 

* My son, fear not, but take thy fortunes and thy 
Honours up. Be that thou knowest thou art, 
Then art thou as great as that thou fearest. 
Thou art not that thou seemest . . . 

~ Therefore put away popular applause, 
And after the manner of Solomon the King, compose 
A history of thy times, and fold it into 
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Enigmatical writings and cunning mixtures of the 
Theatre, mingled as the colours in a painter’s shell, 
And it will in due course of time be found. 

For there shall be born into the world 

(Not in years but in ages) a man of whose pliant and 
Obedient mind we, of the supernatural world, will take 
Special heed, by all possible endeavour, to frame 
And mould into a pipe for thy fingers to sound 
What stop thou please: and this man, either led or 
Driven, as we point the way, will yield himself a 
Disciple of thine, and will search and seek out thy 
Disordered and confused strings and roots with some 


Peril and unsafety to himself. 


For men in scornful and 


Arrogant manner will call him mad, and point at him 
The finger of scorn: and yet they will 

Upon trial, practice and study of thy plan, 

See that the secret, by great and voluminous labour, 


Hath been found out.” 
Ceased and passed away.’ 


In other parts of the cipher story 
Bacon claims to have written, be- 
sides the philosophical works under 
his own name, many of the Shake- 
speare plays, also works attributed 
to Marlowe, Jonson, Spenser and 
other contemporary dramatists, and 
even the Anatomy of Melancholy, 
about which there is still great mys- 
tery among collectors of early edi- 
tions of this work. In fact it was 
this tremendous literary output by 
Bacon, and his edition of the au- 
thorised version of the English 
Bible, which established and still 
dominates the English language as 
we know it today. 

Clairvoyant investigation con- 
firms this view, as was indicated in 
a passage from Bishop Leadbeater 
quoted in our February issue. An- 
other vivid sidelight is thrown on 
these investigations by Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa, who was present on one 
occasion when Bacon’s work came 


And then the voice we heard 


to be examined. Mr. Jinarajadasa 
writes: “ Knowing who Bacon is 
today, as one of the Adepts, Bishop 
Leadbeater felt that to investigate 
Bacon’s affairs clairvoyantly was 
like a piece of impertinence. But 
he did note that Bacon wrote the 
plays that pass as Shakespeare’s. 
What particularly drew my atten- 
tion at the time was not that fact, 
which was fairly obvious to me 
upon the examination of the evi- 
dence, but rather something else 
which he noted on higher planes. 
If Bacon is Shakespeare, and also 
if several other works passing under 
the names of other authors are also 
from Bacon’s brain, then there must 
have been a terrific creative energy 
in Bacon at the time. Bishop Lead- 
beater said that, as he watched, 
it was as if some wonderful ray 
from a great creative centre on the 
inner planes had converged upon 
Bacon, so that he threw off one 


! Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Story, by Orville W. Owen, M.D. Five vols. 
Howard Publishing Co., New York, U.S.A. These five volumes are made of lines from 
the works claimed by Bacon, fitted together according to the methods of the Word- 
Cipher. Dr. Rawley mentions nine different ciphers which Bacon used. 
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thing after another in the way of 
plays, poems, philosophical theses, 
etc., without any particular effort. 
This little glimpse into the creative 
consciousness. behind everything 
was far more fascinating to me 
than the solution of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare problem.” * 


Tennyson's " Mystic " 

There is rarely an occasion to 
quote " The Mystic," one of Ten- 
nyson's early poems, which be- 
cause of its obscurity is not includ- 

! This passage is quoted in advance from 
a forthcoming instalment of " Occult In- 
vestigations," an article by C. Jinarajadasa 
commenced in this issue. 
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ed in his modern collections. But 
it falls pertinently into this context. 
This poem was brought into promi- 
nence by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, who 
received from the Master K. H. a 
letter written apropos of the ap- 
pearance of his first book, The 
Occult World, in which Mr. Sinnett 
has endeavoured to describe the 
" Adept," the title by which he 
vaguely spoke of members of the 
Great White Lodge. The Master 
K. H., quoting the last six lines of 
the poem, wrote: ‘ You might have 
closed your book with these lines 
of Tennyson’s.”” The whole poem 
reads as follows : 


THE MYSTIC 


Angels have talked with him, and showed him thrones : 


Ye knew him not : he was not one of ye, 

Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn ; 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still serene abstraction ; he hath felt 
The vanities of after and before ; 

Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 

The stern experiences of converse lives, 

The linkéd woes of many a fiery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made free. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward vary-coloured circumstance, 
The imperishable presences serene 

Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences 
Fourfaced to four corners of the sky ; 

And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore, 

For the two first were not, but only seemed, 
One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from eternity on time, 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful with most invariable eyes. 

For him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 


Of earliest youth pierced through and through with all 


Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld) 
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Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 

Which droops low hung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death ; he in the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 
How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle; he had wellnigh reached 
The last, with which a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 


“The Mystic" was published 
when Tennyson was only 21, and 
was written, no doubt, at some 
earlier period. He seems to have 
had a sense, even though shadowy 
and vague, of the actuality of the 
Master, and even of the four 
Maharajas, or Regents of the four 
quarters of the Universe! It was 
not till his later life that his visions 
of occult truth were clear and de- 


' According to The Secret Doctrine (I, 
147) the Four Maharajas are Great Kings 
or Regents, who preside each over one of 
the four cardinal points—they “rule over 
cosmical Forces of North, South, East and 
West, Forces having each a distinct occult 
property. These beings are also connected 
with Karma.”  H. P. Blavatsky also 
states that the Maharajas preside over the 
elements. At the same time they are the 
four living creatures, “ who have the like- 
ness of a man,” of Ezekiel's vision, called 
by the translators of the Bible, Cherubim" 
“Seraphim,”  etc.; by the Occultists, 
“Winged Globes, " “ Fiery Wheels ” ; and 
in the Hindu Pantheon, by a number of dif- 
ferent names. All these Gandharvas, the 
" Sweet Songsters," the Asuras, Kinnaras, 
Nagas, are the allegorical descriptions of 
the Four Maharajas. In Chinese Buddh- 
ism the Maharajas are represented by 
Four Dragons. In The Book of Revela- 
tion they are spoken of as the “ four angels 
standing at the four corners of the earth," 


tailed. But already at a very early 
period he had firmly grasped the 
idea of reincarnation. In the first 
of " The Early Sonnets" it is 
plainly set forth.” 


" Incipit Vita Nova " 


Dante also has a vision of a 
Master. After describing the ap- 
pearance of Love in the guise of 
Beatrice “between two gentle 
ladies elder than she"—a scene 
with which we are familiar in a 
modern painting— Dante proceeds: 


Betaking me to the loneliness of mine 
own room, I fell to thinking of this 
most courteous lady, thinking of 
whom I was overtaken by a pleasant 
slumber, wherein a marvellous vision 
was presented for me: for there ap- 
peared to be in my room a mist of 
the colour of fire, within the which 
I discerned the figure of a lord of 
terrible aspect to such as should gaze 
upon him, but who seemed there- 
withal to rejoice inwardly that it was 
a marvel to see. Speaking he said 
many things, among the which I 
could understand but few; and of 
these, this: “Ego dominus tuus." 
(“ I am thy master.") 


* Tennyson, An Occultist, by A. P, 
Sinnett, p. 57. 
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In his arms it seemed to me thata 
person was sleeping, covered only 
with a blood-coloured cloth; upon 
whom looking very attentively, I 
knew that it was the lady of the 
salutation who had deigned the day 
before to salute me. And he who 
held her held also in his hand a thing 
that was burning in flames ; and he 
said to me, “ Vide cor tuum." (“ Be- 
hold thy heart." But when he had 
remained with me a little while, I 
thought that he set himself to awaken 
her that slept; after the which he 
made her to eat that thing which 
flamed in his hand; and she ate as 
one fearing. Then, having waited 
again a space, all his joy was turned 
into most bitter weeping ; and as he 
wept he gathered the lady into his 
arms, and it seemed to me that he 
went with her up towards heaven: 
whereby such a great anguish came 
upon me that my light slumber could 
not endure through it, but was sudden- 
ly broken. And immediately having 
considered, I knew that the hour 
wherein this vision had been made 
manifest to me was the fourth hour 
(which is to say, the first of the nine 
last hours) of the night. 


And the sonnet I made was this: 


When Love was shown me with 
such terrors fraught 
As may not carelessly be spoken of, 
He seemed like one who is full of joy, 
and had 
My heart within his hand, and on 
his arm — 
My lady, with a mantle round her, 
slept; ... 


! From Dante Alighieri : The New Life, 
Rossetti's translation, pp. 175-177, in The 
Muses' Library. 
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Inspired Poems 


Of poems written by Masters, we 
have several instances in Theosoph- 
ical books. The Bhagavad Gita, 
as we know, whether we read it in 
Dr. Besant’s sonorous translation 
or in the poetical version of The 
Song Celestial by Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, forms part of the great epic 
of the Mahabharata composed by 
Vyasa the Sage, the founder of 
Hinduism. 


Light on the Path, we are in- 
formed, was dictated by the Master 
Hilarion. Originally it was trans- 
lated from Sanskrit lines into Greek 
by the Master known as The Vene- 
tian, for the use of his Alexandrian 
pupils, of whom the Master Hilar- 
ion, in his incarnation as Iambli- 
chus, was one. The Master Hilarion 
translated it from Greek into Eng- 
lish, 


What other poems or hymns in 
ancient or modern verse have been 
inspired by Higher Beings, we have 
little means of knowing save in so 
far as they bear the impress of a 
higher mind. There are many 
masterpieces in the world’s litera- 
ture which stand this test. Weare 
not left entirely without knowledge 
of such inner sources of inspiration. 
We have read somewhere that one 
of the hymns by Frances R. Haver- 
gal was inspired half a century ago 
by the Master Rakoczi, as he is 
known in the West. The hymn is 
here reproduced : 


From glory unto glory ! Be this our joyous song, 

As on the King’s own highway, we bravely march along ! 
From glory unto glory! O word of stirring cheer, 

As dawns the solemn brightness of another glad New Year, 
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From glory unto glory! What great things He hath done, 

What wonders He hath shown us, what triumphs He hath won ! 
From glory unto glory! What mighty blessings crown 

The lives for which our Lord hath laid His own so freely down ! 


The fulness of His blessing encompasseth our way ; 

The fulness of His promises crowns every bright’ning day ; 

The fulness of His glory is beaming from above, 

While more and more we learn to know the fulness of His love. 


And closer yet and closer the golden bonds shail be, 

Uniting all who love our Lord in pure sincerity ; 

And wider yet and wider shall the circling glory glow, 

As more and more are taught of God that mighty Love to know. 


O let our adoration for all that He hath done, 

Peal out beyond the stars of God, while voice and life are one ; 
And let our consecration be real, deep, and true ; 

Oh, even now our hearts shall bow, and joyful vows renew. 


Now onward, ever onward, from strength to strength we go, 
While grace for grace abundantly shall from His fulness flow, 
To glory’s full fruition, from glory’s foretaste here, 

Until His very presence crown our happiest New Year. 


I have heard it said that “ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
in which the central figure is a 
benign and impressive personage of 
uncommon spiritual stature—that 


this play was inspired, and I could 
well believe it. I remember the 
quality of moral grandeur which 
pervades the play, though it is thirty 
years since I saw it on the stage. 


Modem Views of the Superman 


Einstein was once asked if he thought that mankind 
would eventually evolve the superman, and he replied : “ If 
so, it will be a matter of millions of years.” Sir Arthur 
Keith has given expression to a similar view. But why 
should they consider millions of years necessary to pro- 
duce a superman, unless they anticipate an entirely new 
type, which will supersede existing humanity ? 


The Man of Power 
ROFESSOR JOAD of London 


University writes : “ We have 
no grounds for supposing that one’s 
own success is such as to justify 
the perpetuation of the human race 
through eternity. How will the 
species that supersedes ours, as 


we have superseded the animals, 
emerge ? How will its members dif- 
fer from ordinary human beings ? 
Are there any signs of its emergence 
in the contemporary world ? ” 


Every Theosophist will agree 
with Dr. Joad that "there is no 
speculation more intriguing, none 
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which offers a better scope to the im- 
aginative writer,” for every Theos- 
ophist is looking up the illimitable 
vista of evolving man, his evolving 
self growing into the superman, 
perfect in spirit and form, with still 
higher reaches of consciousness 
alluring him on. The difficulty for 
the evolutionist who does not go 
the full length of the Theosophical 
conception appears to be that he 
envisages a superman of power— 
ruthless, relentless, Titanic, Dionys- 
ian, irresistible—a godlike being, 
without the Love of God, so to 
speak, all-powerful, but wanting 
the qualities of wisdom and under- 
standing which we find exemplified 
in the Elder Brethren of the Occult 
Hierarchy. 


Nietzsche's Watchword 


This conception of a Master Be- 
ing of Power began with Nietzsche, 
who, when he discovered that the 
will to live implies rebirth, threw 
over his allegiance to Schopenhau- 
er, and substituted for the will to 
live the will to power. Power was 
his watchword, and the being who 
was prepared to sacrifice everything 
to power, not power in the abstract, 
but power for some great purpose, 
was aiding the evolution of life to- 
wards Superman. Superman was 
to be a new type, but what would 
he be like? Nietzsche no more 
knew than Columbus knew what 
America would be like. Julius 
Caesar, Leonardo da Vinci, Mi- 
chelangelo, had at least some of the 
attributes of the Superman, but the 
“ human-all-too-human" element 
predominated——the one essential 
was lacking. Somewhat nearer the 
ideal, though still far removed from 
it, were the great mystical figures 
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of religion and romance—Moses 
and Muhammad, Odin and Sieg- 
fried, King Arthur and Apollo—but 
to these Master Beings, whatever 
capacity they possessed, must be 
added the Dionysian ecstasy, that 
"frenzy, abandonment, reckless- 
ness, or what you will, which swings 
a being along the creative path re- 
gardless of all consequences, reck- 
less of all danger." 


"Superman will be a reincarnation of 
the spirit of Dionysos not 
come as one unique and astounding 
person, but asa new species . . . 
a spirit who plays ingenuously (that 
is to say involuntarily and as the 
outcome of superabundant energy and 
power) with everything that, hither- 
to, has been called holy, good, inviol- 
able, divine, to whom even the loftiest 
thing that the people have made their 
measure of value would be no better 
than a danger, a decay and an abase- 
ment, or at least a relaxation and 
temporary forgetfulness of self."' 


The Blavatsky Conception 


Nietzsche worships force. “What 
is best belongeth to my folk and 
to myself, and if it is not given to 
us we take it, the best food, the 
purest sky, the strongest thoughts, 
the most beautiful women." The 
sublime ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the spiritual virtues of 
love and sacrifice—all this he hated 
as degenerate weakness, and his 
mad tirade against modern civili- 
zation was an attack upon mankind 
for settling down to human condi- 
tions, for fostering a conspiracy to 
arrest the evolution of beings of 
greater power. Power incarnate 
was his goal for the race. 

But incarnated power does not 
inevitably connote the unselfish use 
of it. While Nietzsche wrecked 
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his brain beating out the idea of 
the approach of a tragic world- 
figure who should dominate man- 
kind by sheer superabundance of 
energy, the real Supermen were 
making known through Their mes- 
senger, H. P. Blavatsky, Their ac- 
tual existence in the world. Nietz- 
sche was a foil to her proclamation 
of the Masters. He set men think- 
ing vaguely about Superman; she 
showed by sheer logic of the evo- 
lutionary process, and of her own 
intimate experience, that Masters 
of the Wisdom must exist, and 
fearlessly declared that it was Their 
teaching which she was transmit- 
ting under the title of the Ancient 
Wisdom or the Secret Doctrine. 
Applying the Secret Doctrine to the 
evolution of faculty, she opened 
endless vistas in which the Super- 
man has an intelligible place, in all 
ranges of the hierarchical ascent to 
the stupendous heights of a Logos 
Himself. Nietzsche was throwing 
a rope across an imaginary abyss 
from man to superman. H. P. Bla- 
vatsky revealed a continuous un- 
foldment, with Superman as the 
crown of the process. 


The Turn of the Tide 


After half a century of Theosophi- 
cal teaching as to the existence of 
Masters, the world has grown more 
amenable to the idea. Superman 
creations in Shaw and Wells, and 
in recent novels, suggest that men 
are genuinely interested in dis- 
covering the superman type, that 
they are looking for its emergence 
in the contemporary world. There 
are still scientists with the Nietz- 
sche outlook, oblivious of the Adepts 
in our midst, and novelists with 
the unscientific mind which specu- 
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lates whether “ there may be some 
sort of a sudden leap forward to a 
more human mentality." * 

But far outweighing these is the 
positive evidence of philosophers 
who have explored the occult tradi- 
tion, have encountered these Mas- 
ters of the Wisdom in Their own 
archetypal world, or have been 
Their immediate pupils or servants 
in that higher Civil Service which 
is the world's Inner Government. 


Tagore's Assurance 


Tagore calls them “ the men of 
the great soul": “ Our great re- 
vealers are they who make mani- 
fest the true meaning of the Soul 
by giving up self for the love of 
mankind. They face calumny and 
persecution, deprivation and death 
in their service of love. They live 
the life of the soul, not of the self, 
and thus they prove to us the ulti- 
mate truth of humanity. We call 
them Mahatmas, the men of the 
great soul.” (In Sadhana). 


Emerson's Intuitions 


Emerson, steeped in the world’s 
ancient and modern literature, be- 
lieved in these Great Souls. He 
alludes to them as “those rare 
pilgrims whereof only one or two 
wander in Nature at once, and 
before whom the vulgar show as 
spectres and shadows." He be- 
lieved they had knowledge of all 
natural laws, for he says: “ By 
being assimilated to the original 
Soul, by whom and after whom all 
things subsist, the soul of man does 
then easily flow into all things, and 
all things flow into it, they mix: 
and he is present and sympathetic 


“Odd John, by Olaf Stapledon. Meth- 
uen, London. 
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with their structure and law.” 
Theosophy claims no more for the 
Masters. 

“The privilege of this class,” 
Emerson says, "is an access to 
the secrets and structure of nature 
by some higher method than by 
experience.” 

“The reason we do not believe 
in admirable souls," Emerson says, 
"is that they are not in our ex- 
perience, but, primarily there is not 
only no presumption against them, 
but the strongest presumption in 
favour of their appearance." To 
this advanced type of person whom 
we speak of as Masters Emerson 
would seem to be referring when 
he says: 

“ But I cannot recite, even thus 
rudely, laws of the intellect, with- 
out remembering that lofty and 
sequestered class who have been 
its prophets and oracles, the high 
priesthood of the pure reason, the 
Trismegisti, the expounders of the 
principles of thought from age to 
age." 

In another place Emerson al- 
ludes to the Great Teachers as “a 
class of men, individuals of which 
appear at long intervals, so emi- 
nently endowed with insight and 
virtue that they have been unani- 
mously saluted as divine; they are 
usually received with an ill-will 
because they are new, and because 
they set a bound to the exaggera- 
tion that has been made of the 
personality of the last divine per- 
son." 

Many imaginative writers have 
foreshadowed the Master of the 
Wisdom. Shaw speaks of the 
“ideal individual being omnipotent, 
omniscient, infallible, and withal 
completely, unilludedly self-consci- 
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ous; in short, a god." Carlyle 
prefigures him in his '' Heroes,” 
Whitman in his “ Superb Person " 
(like the Superior Person of Con- 
fucius) ; Ella Wheeler Wilcox dis- 
cerns him in the “ Divine Govern- 
ment" of this world, Disraeli 
likewise. Talbot Mundy, Algernon 
Blackwood, F. Marion Crawford 
have more than glimmerings of the 
Perfect Man. But why catalogue 
these modern instances ? We will 
cite only two others: Goethe and 
Bulwer Lytton. 


Goethe's Brotherhood 


Behind the apparently purpose- 
less adventures of Wilhelm Meister 
is a deeper pattern being traced by 
wise hands in the background—a 
powerful body of aristocratic and 
cultured men who are his guardians 
and are watching him, unknown to 
himself, and manipulating events 
to give him the needful experience 
to build his character. The Union 
to which he is admitted by initiation 
has a rule which is tinged with the 
widest tolerance, being, in brief, to 
honour every species of religious 
worship, to respect all forms of 
government, and to practise rever- 
ence for ourselves, these being 
known as the three reverences. “ To 
this all must profess adherence, 
though there will be some among 
these who have even in youth had 
the joy and good fortune to be 
initiated likewise into the higher 
general wisdom taught in certain 
cases by these venerable men." 

Even if these injunctions belong- 
ed to one of the secret societies 
which honeycombed the eighteenth 
century, they would not need to be 
raised to any higher power to affirm 
the attitude of the Elder Brethren, 
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In the last chapter of the Travels 
is a long description of the nature 
of this Union, which unites all the 
members and grades in a holy 
bond, whether Masters, Appren- 
tices, Wanderers or Renunciants. 
The Union belongs to the whole 
world, 


“Unity is all-powerful; no di- 
vision, therefore, no contention 
among us. Let a man learn to 
figure himself without external re- 
lation; let him seek consistency 
and sequence not in circumstances 
but in himself; there he will find 
it ; 
frit —. Ceca man-attempt 
what he will, he is not as an indi- 
vidual sufficient for himself. Soci- 
ety therefore remains the greatest 
necessity, and all persons capable 
of service ought to be in constant 
communication with each other... 
"There is no member who could not 
apply his faculties to some definite 
purpose at any given moment or 
who is not assured that in all pla- 
ces whither chance, inclination or 
even passion may conduct him he 
will be received, employed or assist- 
ed, and in adverse circumstances 
as far as possible refitted and in- 
demnified." ' 


The Magic of “Zanoni” 


And now we come to Bulwer 
Lytton. More than any other book 
in the English language his novel 
Zanoni provided a matrix for the 
building-up of modern Theosophi- 
cal philosophy. In vivid language 
Zanoni treats of occult powers, 
augoeides, initiation, and the Oc- 

1“ An Eighteenth Century Brotherhood,” 
by Caroline Cust. THE THEOSOPHIST, 
July 1909, pp. 430-431, 
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cult Brotherhood as living realities, 
and it was exactly this kind of prep- 
aration which helped to make 
Theosophy tolerable to the Eng- 
lish mind. Even in his youth, Lyt- 
ton showed remarkable insight into 
the mysteries of occultism. In later 
years it appears that he belonged 
to a Rosicrucian Order, whose 
brothers were in possession of Theo- 
sophical and occult knowledge, and 
claimed a sort of apostolic succes- 
sion through Bacon from the adepts 
initiated by Christian Rosenkreuz, 
Dr. Wedgwood, referring to Bacon’s 
Rosicrucian Order, says: ‘ This 
did not wholly perish even in the 
physical world, and the author of 
Zanoni was among its later initi- 
ates.” | It was from this source ap- 
parently that Lytton drew his vivid 
descriptions of elemental essence 
and elemental beings in Zanoni. 

In Isis Unveiled, H. P. Blavat- 
sky writes that no author in the 
world of literature ever gave a more 
truthful or more poetical descrip- 
tion of elemental beings than Bulwer 
Lytton.” Andin THE THEOSOPHIST 
she quotes an authority which 
spoke of him as “ one who is still 
claimed by the mysterious Brother- 
hood in India as a member of 
their own body, although he 
never avowed his connection with 
Them.” 

Dr. Besant, writing of her col- 
league, C. W. Leadbeater, says: 
“In his parents’ home, when he was 
a child, he saw the great Occultist, 
Bulwer Lytton, and he remembers 
seeing a letter, lying on the table, 
drop to the ground and flutter along 
it to his hand, untouched by aught 
visible.” * This suggestion that Lyt- 
ton had actual magical powers re- 
calls the stories current in his 
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lifetime that he could make him- 
self invisible at will." 


At what eminence Bulwer Lyt- 


ton stood in the Occult Brother- 
hood, none of us can say precisely. 
But he evidently wrote of it from 
first-hand knowledge. 
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The Way to the Master 


N° one should complain that 

he is not receiving from the 
Masters all the help to which he 
thinks himself entitled. There is 
only one way in which to satisfy 
your wish to come into touch with 
the great Teachers, and that is to 
be useful to your fellow-men. That 
is the only claim which the Masters 
recognize; they look not at the 
capacity of a person, but at his use- 
fulness. I came into touch with 
the Master in this life when I did 
not know of His existence, and so 
was obviously not thinking of 
reaching Him. It is true that I had 
been His disciple for many lives, 
but it was not that which caused 
Him to reveal Himself to me; He 
did so because I was straining 
every nerve to help the people 


about me—the poor, the miserable, 
the down-trodden—because it was 
worth while for Him to pour His 
strength into me, when it was 
passed on to thousands. 

So, instead of crying out to the 
Master in your meditation, asking 
Him to reveal Himself to you, see 
what good work there is that ought 
to be done in your town or village, 
and go and do it. It does not 
matter to the Master whether or 
not His instrument knows that He 
is using it. There are many great 
helpers scattered throughout the 
world who are assisted and in- 
spired by the Master. Many out- 
side The Theosophical Society are 
so inspired.—ANNIE BESANT, in 
Talks on the Path of Occultism, 
p. 142. 


Vistas Opening in Theosophy 


THE PRESIDENT'S CLOSING ADDRESS AT THE ADYAR CONVENTION 


Dr. Arundale swept the horizon in closing Convention 
on December 30th, and perceived in The Theosophical 
Society a great revival of eternal truth ; he also foresaw 
those who are sacrificing in the Masters’ work getting into 


touch with the new life. 


A Revival of Truth 


I SHOULD like to say above all 

else that I perceive the faint 
dawning ofa very great revival in 
our Theosophical Society of the 
eternal truth. I see that not only 
will our Theosophical Society it- 
self change and grow and expand, 
but that we shall begin to perceive 
in the eternal science of Theosophy 
vistas other than those which we 
have so far perceived. We shall 
realize that our Theosophy is won- 
derfully dynamic and in no way 
whatever static. We shall perceive 
above all that the Theosophy which 
is given to crowds through books 
and addresses is also a Theosophy 
intended for each unique indi- 
viduality, so that little by little 
each individual member of The 
Society will develop his own indi- 
vidual Theosophy from the parent 
roots themselves. 


Individual Theosophy 


I see the time coming at no 
very distant date, within the next 
few years I hope, when every mem- 
ber will not only have the Theos- 
ophy in books, not only have 
the Theosophy of the lecturer, of 
addresses, but also a Theosophy of 
his own stamped with his own in- 
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dividuality, a Theosophy which 
will accompany him forever on the 
pathway of his own individual life. 
Up to the present our Theosophy 
has been a collective Theosophy ; 
it has been the Theosophy of all 
of us. It will now begin to be the 
Theosophy- of each one of us, so 
that each individual member is able 
to draw from the fructifying well 
the water that he needs for his own 
growth, for his own advancement. 


The Line to Adeptship 


We are rightly told in Theo- 
sophical literature that Adeptship is 
one of the great goals of this evo- 
lutionary process, and that there 
are various types of Adeptship, and 
that each individual, when he reach- 
es a certain exalted level, will, as 
it were, choose the line of further 
growth. But that choice begins in 
fact long before he achieves the 
stage of making it formally as by 
a dedication, as by a consecration, 
as bya vow. Probably, almost cer- 
tainly, each one of us has made his 
great Adept choice long long ago, 
but he is not conscious of the choice. 
With the aid of Theosophy, with 
the aid of his membership of The 
Theosophical Society, he should 
begin now to become conscious of 
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the splendid future which is his to 
be, and I think that that individual 
consciousness, leading straight to 
the splendid spiritual choice which 
he will in due course take, that 
that consciousness is beginning to 
steal over us at the present time. 


The Spirit of the Master 


For I want you to understand 
that the Elder Brethren are more 
than eager to help us to move for- 
wards safely; that whatever more 
They can give, They are only too 
eager to give if They can safely 
give it. It is for us by our own 
aspiration from below to draw down 
from Them the wonderful inspira- 
tion which They alone can give. 
But if we are to aspire to Their 
inspiration, we must be like Them. 
It is only like that attracts like, and 
so is it that unless you try to reflect 
the spirit of the Master, you cannot 
hope to move upwards to receive 
His inspiration. 

Now the Spirit of the Master is 
Service, the Spirit of the Master is 
Helpfulness, the Spirit ofthe Master 
is Sacrifice, and those alone will be 
the first to draw near to Them who 
are eager to help in their own small 
way, in their own individual way, 
as the Masters help in Their own 
marvellously universal way. So if 
any one of you desires to draw near 
to the Masters and receive that in- 
spiration which will unfold to you 
the nature of your own Eternal 
Self, if that be your desire, then you 
must not be content with study, 
with attention to your own self- 
development. You must not be con- 
tent with receiving. You must give. 

You must give to yourself a pure 
life. You must give to your family 
happiness. You must give to your 
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business integrity. You must give 
to your Lodge constant service. 
You must give to your country wise 
patriotism. You must give to this 
great International Headquarters 
all that you possibly can give, for 
this is the Centre through which 
the Masters’ power is adapted to the - 
needs of all who live in the outer 
world. 


Whence Cometh Our Help 


You should realize, you who are 
members of The Theosophical So- 
ciety, that your own unfoldment 
depends upon your sacrifice, the 
sacrifice which begins with yourself 
—the making holy of yourself— 
and which ends with the world, but 
which has as its intermediate stages 
those little worlds with which you 
are associated. 

I do say this to you: that if you 
can make that sacrifice which the 
Masters make, or something which 
is a reflection of it, if you can be 
truly a servant of the Masters, 
helping Them in Their great work, 
you will find yourself able to get 
into touch with the new life which 
is beginning to steal over The 
Society and is already perceived by 
those who have the eyes to look 
towards the mountains. 

This new life may pass you over. 
It may be for the younger members 
to receive tt. But there is no reason 
whatever why the older members 
should not receive this new life, 
adapt themselves to the new life, 
change themselves so that they are 
ready to receive, because they are 
more sacrificing in their giving. 


The Greatest Happiness 


I want you to go away from this 
Convention determined to do more 
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than you have ever done before— 
to be to yourselves what you have 
not been before. To be to your 
family a radiating centre of happi- 
ness and understanding. To be to 
your obligations a fulfiller of them. 
And to be constantly on the watch 
to see what you can give, not what 
you can receive. There is no great- 
er happiness than the happiness of 
giving. It is far more happy to 
give than to receive. While you 
are still at the stage of receiving, 
wanting to get, you are still far 
away from this newer life which is 
intended not to be confined to the 
few, but to be spread abroad among 
the many. 


Messengers of the Masters 


As far as I can, I think I try to 
reflect that life in what I write and 
in what I say. I think I try, as far 
as I can, to help The Society with 
such wisdom as I may possess to 
move onwards with the advancing 
tide. You will have noticed ina re- 
cent issue of THE THEOSOPHIST I 
ventured to give expression to my 
personal convictions with regard 
to the world situation. I did so 
because I knew I had to do so. I 
did so because Presidents before 
me have ever been messengers of 
the Masters. I, too, must be a 
messenger of the Masters, so that 
those who come after me may be 
able to speak of the right prece- 
dents which I and those who pre- 
ceded me have set. 

We do not live for the sake of 
fulfilling rules and regulations, al- 
though it is our duty to abide by 
them, so far as we can. We do not 
live for the sake of conforming to 
public opinion. We do not live to 
satisfy our fellow members that we 
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are doing what they would expect 
us to do. We live in order to be 
messengers of the Elder Brethren, 
as every member of The Theo- 
sophical Society should be, giving 
of his best and purest and most 
selfless Self to Their work. When 
I felt, when I knew that I must 
speak, I must write, I spoke and I 
wrote. Not that anyone is expect- 
ed to agree with what I write or 
say. Their first duty is to agree 
with themselves and not with other 
people, and not be copies or reflec- 
tions of those around them, how- 
ever highly placed those around 
them may be. 


Richness of Inspiration 


The best and the utmost you can 
gain from any individual scripture 
or book is a hint or a suggestion, 
but certainly not ruled lines be- 
tween which you must live narrow 
and restricted lives. It is upon the 
freedom of members of The Society 
that the well-being of The Society 
depends. But the President of The 
Theosophical Society is the Mas- 
ters’ President even more than he is 
the elected President of his fellow- 
members, however much he may be 
this, and his work is constantly day 
in and day out and still more night 
in and night out totry to sense what 
They wish to give and to try to give 
it. Inevitably he must give it some- 
what ineffectively. Inevitably he 
must give it with distortions. His 
own individuality, his personality, 
his personal equation must inter- 
vene and make the force less pure 
as he gives it than it was as he 
received it. That is inevitable. It 
cannot be helped. Individual mem- 
bers must realize that however 
much they may say that the writing 
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or the words of this, that or the 
other leaders are beautiful, they are 
less, as the writer or speaker would 
agree, than the individual inspira- 
tion in all its majesty which they 
may be able to receive, even if they 
cannot bring it through into the 
physical brain in all its beauty, in 
all its richness, in all its fulness. 


What Theosophy Is For 


If anyone of us tries to speak 
from his will, even more than from 
his heart, and certainly far more 
than from his mind, if any of us 
will speak from his will, then it is 
well that he should be heard and 
listened to. But we must follow 
ourselves even though in the pro- 
cess we may find that we are follow- 
ing others. Our first duty is to 
know ourselves, to be sure of our- 
selves, to know whence we have 
come, who we are now, and whither 
we are wending our footsteps. We 
must make our own way in the fu- 
ture. That is what Theosophy is 
for: to help us to make our own 
way, to live our independent way, 
and to achieve the goal, whatever 
the goal may be, so that others may 
achieve theirs. 


The Influence of Adyar 


I hope that this Convention has 
given you at least a measure of 
peace, a measure of happiness, of 
power, and a measure of purpose. 
I should not be satisfied myself un- 
less every single individual delegate 
feels changed, because he has been 
adjusted in Adyar to the eternal 
realities of things. He must be 
changed, he must go back changed, 
he must live differently when he 
returns home from the way in which 
he lived when he left to come to 
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Adyar. If you are just the same 
as you were before, if the tremen- 
dous life which the Masters them- 
selves have poured into and through 
this Convention, if that life has not 
touched you, then indeed are you 
missing a great opportunity. Adyar 
must have touched you somehow, 
somewhere, even if only to a micro- 
scopic extent, so that you have felt 
the influence of the Masters. 

It has been with us on this plat- 
form to day. Not only have They 
given Their blessing to us, but do 
you suppose our beloved President- 
Mother has not been standing here 
while you have been listening to all 
of us. She has been here. Her broth- 
er, Bishop Leadbeater, has been 
here, and others have been here too. 
You do not need to see them with 
physical eyes. They must be here. 
They are the heart of this Theo- 
sophical Society, and wherever there 
is such a gathering as this, their 
blessing must fall upon those of us 
who constitute it, and that blessing 
you must take away with you to 
share with others. If you do that, 
all is well with you, and when this 
new life of a more individualistic but 
none the less collective Theosophy 
steals over you, you will be able to 
catch it, and you will be able to 
reveal yourself to yourself in the 
light that that new life will cast 
upon you. 


The Heart of India 


And so, Brethren, such is our 
Convention today. Such are its 
purposes. I hope that you will try 
to fulfil them as the year passes, so 
that when you come to Benares, 
the great heart of India as Benares 
is, you will come to Benares as you 
have not visited Benares before, 
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and will be able to help India, 
the birthplace of so many of the 
Masters, India the great home of 
the race to which I think almost all 
of us belong. You will be able to 
make Benares a vibrating centre 
from which will go forth the help 
that India needs, for there can be no 
greater happiness to any Indian, or 
to any westerner for the matter of 
that, than to bring forth again the 
glorious and eternal soul of this 
marvellous and unique motherland 
of us all. We may all be proud in- 
deed of India, but we ought even 
more to be proud that we are serv- 
ing and giving and helping to the 


utmost of our power. 


Incentives to Growth 


Sometimes, of course, I very well 
know that people have difficult lives 
to lead, difficulties, obstructions, in- 
terferences, inhibitions of all kinds. 
What do those matter? Is there 
any one of us who has not had 
troubles, who has not made sacri- 
fices, who does not have anxieties 
and sorrows? Of course we have. 
That is for our strengthening. We 
need them, and we need them all 
the more when we repine at them, 
when we say, “Oh it is a terrible 
thing that there is all this diffi- 
culty, this sorrow and trouble in 
the world, and that I should have 
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to bear so much of it. Itis nota 
terrible, but a wonderful and joy- 
ous thing. We ought to be happy 
and thankful that we have these 
great and pressing incentives to rise 
above all these difficulties and to 
be the master of them. As Shri 
Krishna said to Arjuna: “ Be thou 
above these attributes,” and they 
are attributes. Do not think I have 
lived a life of ease, comfort and 
convenience. I have had my diffi- 
culties, just as everybody else has 
had his difficulties. I have had my 
sorrows and griefs, like everybody 
else, but they have all been worth- 
while. When I look forward to any 
new troubles that may come, I look 
backward on the value that troubles 
have been. 

So you go on your way lightly 
happily, jokingly. Not with a seri- 
ous, but with a smiling face. Life 
should be so light-hearted, so joy- 
ous, especially amidst the difficul- 
ties. Remember the very great and 
magnificent symbol, the yogic sym- 
bol of the passage to the greater 
light beyond, it is always through 
a tunnel of darkness, and even in 
the midst of that tunnel, where he 
sees darkness behind and in front of 
him, the individual moves forward : 
"Iama King. Ican and will." 

I close this Convention, yet it 
continues, 


Theosophy for 


the New Age 


BY C. JINARAJADASA 


In what ways are the truths of Theosophy to be so 
re-presented that they will enlighten the darkness in 
which the individual is enveloped, affect international 
problems, produce harmony among the faiths and win 
acceptance for the truth of Brotherhood? Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa answers: We must change ourselves and our Theos- 
ophy. Every day there must be a new presentation. 
“Tomorrow we must die to today’s Theosophy and be the 


new Theosophist of tomorrow.” 


This address was deliv- 


ered in the second symposium of the Adyar Convention 


on 27th December 1937. 


Problems Raised by Science 
B ECAUSE of the many changes 
in the world, there is a sense 
of darkness over people, bringing 
with it a feeling of fear and impo- 
tence. Many people find it impos- 
sible to understand what life is. 
Particularly today. a New Age has 
been ushered in in many places, 
though not everywhere. Take for 
instance India, you do not find in 
the villages that the old world has 
changed. The outlook is still largely 
influenced by the ancient ideals of 
religion. But come to the cities of 
India, where the students dwell, 
then definitely there is a New Age. 
In what way is this New Age 
characterized? I have noted two 
particular qualities: One is a de- 
sire to understand the problem of 
the spiritual life as it is related to 
the economic life of the world. Re- 
ligions have been proclaiming a 
Kingdom of Heaven, but have done 
little to understand how that king- 
dom is to be produced here upon 
earth, so that property should be 


abolished, so that injustices, cruel- 
ty, a thousand and one things which 
characterize and disaffect our civili- 
zation should be tackled. The prob- 
lems of poverty and economic chaos 
have been developing more and 
more, so that today many, parti- 
cularly those who are educated, 
desire to understand everything in 
terms of the practical solution of 
the economic problems. That is 
one characteristic. 

The second characteristic is that 
on all sides the record of science is 
affecting our mentality. More and 
more in our schools and colleges, 
our young men and women dislike 
any reliance upon tradition, partic- 
ularly religious tradition. They 
want to test everything in terms of 
the mental outlook which is created 
by scientific advancement. The 
problems are many on all sides. 
Indeed one characteristic of the 
New Age is that almost every week 
we are discovering new problems. 
Just as in medicine they are dis- 
covering more and more diseases, 
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Theosophical work which deals with 
the totality of the Wisdom—The 
Ancient Wisdom, The Textbook of 
Theosophy, First Principles of 
Theosophy, something that covers 
the whole ground of Theosophy. 
Then when he has surveyed Theos- 
ophy as a whole, purely from the 
mental standpoint, his intuition 
commences to be born and he will 
know directly for himself. 

There are other ways of arousing 
the intuition so that the individual 
comes into direct apperception, or 
contact with truth. One way is first 
to awaken him to the sense of hu- 
manity. Make him feel that all 
mankind is one. Present the prob- 
lem of mankind to his heart, so 
that he breaks down the barriers 
that nationality and creed have 
erected around him, and he begins 
to live in the Universal life of man- 
kind and the sense of tenderness to 
all that lives, practising that quality 
of universal sympathy. Then he 
begins to grow in intuition. From 
that moment he will see Theosophy 
for himself. 


The Wonder of Beauty 


Another manner of enabling the 
individual to see for himself is to 
awaken him to an understanding of 
the nature of the Divine as the 
Beautiful. That is the era upon 
which we are laying particular em- 
phasis just now. When the individ- 
ual begins to know life not merely 
as wisdom, not merely as sacrifice, 
but also as a revelation of a Great 
Wonder which is the Eternal Beau- 
ty, then equally he awakens in his 
intuition, and then he begins to see 
the problem for himself. 

Now, if you can, each of you, 
who wants to speak of Theosophy 
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to others, see some of these things, 
the re-presentation of Theosophy 
wil come to you each day as the 
need comes. It is not possible to 
lay down a kind of set of princi- 
ples on this matter, but be yourself 
one with all mankind. Live in the 
Centre of this great process as 
Theosophy explains it to you. Be 
aware of this Eternal Beauty that 
is creating beautiful things outside 
you, but is also shaping beauty 
within your own heart. 

Then with each individual whom 
you meet, you will find what is the 
re-presentation necessary for him, 
for each individual has his own 
way to God. You cannot teach 
him what is that way, but you can 
make him open his eyes to see his 
way. What you can do as a 
Theosophist, if you have lived at 
the Centre with the sense of beauty, 
of intense compassion, because of 
what you are, is to awaken another 
to seek the truth. 


Daily Rebirth 

It is one of the most beautiful 
things in life that even a child can 
speak about Theosophy, because 
his child nature is still at the 
Centre, open to the delicate sym- 
pathies toward life, and then with 
little childish lips, sometimes he 
will tell a truth. 

The re-presentation of Theos- 
ophy is needed all the time. Each 
day there must be a new presen- 
tation. But it is not a matter of an 
intellectual scheme outside you— 
it is a matter of understanding. 
The re-presentation depends on 
you, the reawakening of yourself. 
Each day we must die to the old 
Theosophist we were, and be a 
new Theosophist of this morning, 
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In what ways are the truths of Theosophy to be so 
re-presented that they will enlighten the darkness in 
which the individual is enveloped, affect international 
problems, produce harmony among the faiths and win 
acceptance for the truth of Brotherhood? Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa answers: We must change ourselves and our Theos- 
ophy. Every day there must be a new presentation. 
“Tomorrow we must die to today's Theosophy and be the 


new Theosophist of tomorrow.” 


This address was deliv- 


ered in the second symposium of the Adyar Convention 


on 27th December 1937. 


Problems Raised by Science 


B ECAUSE of the many changes 

in the world, there is a sense 
of darkness over people, bringing 
with it a feeling of fear and impo- 
tence. Many people find it impos- 
sible to understand what life is. 
Particularly today.a New Age has 
been ushered in in many places, 
though not everywhere. Take for 
instance India, you do not find in 
the villages that the old world has 
changed. The outlook is still largely 
influenced by the ancient ideals of 
religion. But come to the cities of 
India, where the students dwell, 
then definitely there is a New Age. 

In what way is this New Age 
characterized? I have noted two 
particular qualities: One is a de- 
sire to understand the problem of 
the spiritual life as it is related to 
the economic life of the world. Re- 
ligions have been proclaiming a 
Kingdom of Heaven, but have done 
little to understand how that king- 
dom is to be produced here upon 
earth, so that property should be 


abolished, so that injustices, cruel- 
ty, a thousand and one things which 
characterize and disaffect our civili- 
zation should be tackled. The prob- 
lems of poverty and economic chaos 
have been developing more and 
more, so that today many, parti- 
cularly those who are educated, 
desire to understand everything in 
terms of the practical solution of 
the economic problems. That is 
one characteristic. 

The second characteristic is that 
on all sides the record of science is 
affecting our mentality. More and 
more in our schools and colleges, 
our young men and women dislike 
any reliance upon tradition, partic- 
ularly religious tradition. They 
want to test everything in terms of 
the mental outlook which is created 
by scientific advancement. The 
problems are many on all sides. 
Indeed one characteristic of the 
New Age is that almost every week 
we are discovering new problems. 
Just as in medicine they are dis- 
covering more and more diseases, 
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in the same way in the social life 
more and more problems are being 
discovered. 

How are these problems to be 
explained in the light of Theos- 
ophy ? What is the re-presentation 
of Theosophy for the New Age? 


Theosophy Answers All Ques- 
tions 

Now I am not going to deal with 
the solutions we have to offer to 
each problem. We have a way out 
which we can suggest to the econo- 
mic problem, to the religious, the 
scientific outlook, and so on. There 
is not a single problem that con- 
fronts the world in its many phases 
of growth but Theosophy has some- 
thing to say about it. What is im- 
portant is not so much the solution 
that Theosophy has, but how each 
one of us who is interested in pass- 
ing on Theosophy to another can 
do it in the most effective way. 

That is what I am trying to un- 
derstand myself. As a Theosoph- 
ical writer and lecturer, my chief 
duty is to understand in what way I 
am to re-present Theosophy. I do 
not wish, if I speak on any topic 
one week, to present it in the same 
manner the following week. I must 
show that I have grown in under- 
standing, that there is some change 
in my outlook, because I am grow- 
ing, and therefore there should be 
more wisdom, more applicability 
to the world’s problems in what I 
say. 


Appeal to the Intellect 


There are two types of people 
to whom we have to present Theos- 
ophy: one, the intellectual type. 
We have to present to them certain 
of the truths of Theosophy, but we 
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must present them as a coherent 
scheme. If in your mind, as you 
talk, there is a clear idea of the 
Theosophical scheme, if you see 
the interrelation of the problem of 
life and death and the evolution of 
consciousness, of the building of all 
humanity into one great Universal 
Brotherhood, then you open your 
problem to your listener from the 
standpoint of the Centre. Inspiring 
you is the synthesis of the Wisdom. 
Therefore, if you are talking about 
the economic problem, at the back 
of your mind you are dealing, not 
with economics, you are dealing 
with the spiritual unfoldment of 
the soul that lives today in an 
economic world. 

But as it so happens, you must 
present your subject to the mind. 
That means you must be trained in 
scientific exposition. Now a scien- 
tific exposition means a dispassion- 
ate laying before another’s mind 
the facts you have for his examina- 
tion. If you can present Theosophy 
in that way, appealing to him to 
examine it, you say, “ Look at this 
that I present to you.” That is the 
first stage. 

But he may say, “ How do you 
know it is true ? " You give a Theo- 
sophical lecture. You make all 
kinds of statements that seem to 
be extraordinary, a kind of revela- 
tion. He at once challenges you, 
“ How do you know all thisistrue? ” 
Your duty is not to answer that 
question, and you tell him, “ The 
moment you ask that question, you 
are getting away from your right 
position as an observer from the 
material standpoint. Your duty, as 
a scientist, is to examine the facts 
presented to you. Never mind 
whether they come from heaven or 
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earth. It does not in the least 
matter whether I believe the thing 
true or not. If you are interested, 
here are the facts for your examin- 
ation. Clearly you have a right to 
reject, but you have no right to re- 
ject by asking, ‘ How do you know 
it is true?’ That has nothing to do 
with the problem of truth. That 
problem is for you to discover." 


Awakening the Intuition 


I should here safeguard this whole 
position by saying that there are 
thousands of people seeking truth 
who do not want the appeal to the 
mind, but want to feel for them- 
selves through some new faculty, 
through the emotions, if you like, 
what is truth. Therefore, our Theo- 
sophical writers and lecturers must 
also re-present Theosophy to the 
higher emotions as well. There is 
a way of delivering a lecture which 
has very little appeal to the mind, 
but has much appeal to a delicate 
subtle emotion of a listener who 
begins to see there is something 
beautiful in what is presented. 


Realizing the Plan 


I have mentioned that today in 
the New Age there is much science, 
much intellectualism. That is per- 
fectly true, but yet, as we try to 
explain Theosophy, we are all 
aware, at least the older students of 
us are, that Theosophy is not a 
mere plan presented by the mind of 
Theosophical writers. We. have 
gone beyond the stage when we 
accepted Theosophical teachings 
as from others. Little by little we 
have begun to feel for ourselves 
that there is a plan. Theosophy has 
helped us, so that wherever we go 
we are aware of a scheme of evo- 
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lution, that which we have men- 
tioned asa destined plan. If you are 
aware of it yourself, then your task 
is not to tell a person of it as if he 
must believe you, but rather to tell 
him of that plan in such a manner 
that he awakens to a realization of 
the plan. 

What we mean by “ giving Theos- 
ophy " is not passing on a kind of 
a book of wisdom, but rather mak- 
ing a person see things for himself. 
It is as if we could take him on 
some kind of spiritual aeroplane 
and then ask him to look down at 
the physical horizon and understand 
the lie of the ground. I understand 
always that my task is not to ex- 
plain Theosophy as if it were my 
Theosophy, but rather to present it 
in such a manner that each of my 
hearers will awaken to the vision of 
Theosophy. You can help people to 
awaken to the vision, if you present 
it in a very lofty and beautiful way 
to the mind. The higher mind of 
each individual can understand 
Theosophy, but for that you must 
present the whole scheme of Theos- 
ophy. 


Direct Perception 


Now it is a philosophical fact that 
when the totality of a scheme of 
science, religion or culture is placed 
before the mind, as that mind con- 
templates a totality, a faculty great- 
er than the mind begins to mani- 
fest, that faculty called intuition. 
The intuition which gives the abil- 
ity to the individual to come into 
direct contact with truth can be ap- 
proached through the mental pro- 
cesses, but for that, the mind must 
have before it the totality of the 
subject. Give then to the one who 
needs the mental appeal, some 
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Theosophical work which deals with 
the totality of the Wisdom—The 
Ancient Wisdom, The Textbook of 
Theosophy, First Principles of 
Theosophy, something that covers 
the whole ground of Theosophy. 
Then when he has surveyed Theos- 
ophy as a whole, purely from the 
mental standpoint, his intuition 
commences to be born and he will 
know directly for himself. 

There are other ways of arousing 
the intuition so that the individual 
comes into direct apperception, or 
contact with truth. One way is first 
to awaken him to the sense of hu- 
manity. Make him feel that all 
mankind is one. Present the prob- 
lem of mankind to his heart, so 
that he breaks down the barriers 
that nationality and creed have 
erected around him, and he begins 
to live in the Universal life of man- 
kind and the sense of tenderness to 
all that lives, practising that quality 
of universal sympathy. Then he 
begins to grow in intuition. From 
that moment he will see Theosophy 
for himself. 


The Wonder of Beauty 


Another manner of enabling the 
individual to see for himself is to 
awaken him to an understanding of 
the nature of the Divine as the 
Beautiful. That is the era upon 
which we are laying particular em- 
phasis just now. When the individ- 
ual begins to know life not merely 
as wisdom, not merely as sacrifice, 
but also as a revelation of a Great 
Wonder which is the Eternal Beau- 
ty, then equally he awakens in his 
intuition, and then he begins to see 
the problem for himself. 

Now, if you can, each of you, 
who wants to speak of Theosophy 
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to others, see some of these things, 
the re-presentation of Theosophy 
will come to you each day as the 
need comes. It is not possible to 
lay down a kind of set of princi- 
ples on this matter, but be yourself 
one with all mankind. Live in the 
Centre of this great process as 
Theosophy explains it to you. Be 
aware of this Eternal Beauty that 
is creating beautiful things outside 
you, but is also shaping beauty 
within your own heart. 

Then with each individual whom 
you meet, you will find what is the 
re-presentation necessary for him, 
for each individual has his own 
way to God. You cannot teach 
him what is that way, but you can 
make him open his eyes to see his 
way. What you can do as a 
Theosophist, if you have lived at 
the Centre with the sense of beauty, 
of intense compassion, because of 
what you are, is to awaken another 
to seek the truth. 


Daily Rebirth 

It is one of the most beautiful 
things in life that even a child can 
speak about Theosophy, because 
his child nature is still at the 
Centre, open to the delicate sym- 
pathies toward life, and then with 
little childish lips, sometimes he 
will tell a truth. 

The re-presentation of Theos- 
ophy is needed all the time. Each 
day there must be a new presen- 
tation. But it is not a matter of an 
intellectual scheme outside you— 
it is a matter of understanding. 
The re-presentation depends on 
you, the reawakening of yourself. 
Each day we must die to the old 
Theosophist we were, and be a 
new Theosophist of this morning, 
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Tomorrow we must die to today’s 
Theosophy and be the new Theos- 
ophist of tomorrow. When that 
happens, when you have realized 
something of the Divine within 
you, as the God without comes to 


you in the form of the inquirer, 
you will know what to say. You 
will need no one to say to you 
what you should tell him. Within 
your own heart and mind the new 
re-presentation will be born. 


UNIVERSALITY 


I am, naturally, warmly in favour of all that draws 
together all who recognize Universal Brotherhood. Tome 
" Universal" means Universal, and I do not consider that 
the least developed human being should be excluded from 
it, or that the question of worthiness arises. There is 
only one Life, that is embodied in everything that lives, 
and the claim of each to recognition cannot be challenged, 


from my standpoint. 


ANNIE BESANT 


New Light on H. P. Blavatsky 


BY JOSEPHINE RANSOM 


These articles deal with three impressive phases of 
H. P. Blavatsky's phenomenal career: first her descent 
from the Dolgoroukis, who for centuries were the ruling 
dynasty in Russia (published in our February issue); her 
great gifts as an organizer (below); and her development 
as a practical occultist (to follow). It shows a magnificent 
background to Madame Blavatsky's life and work with 
which we were too little acquainted. 


II—H. P. BLAVATSKY AS ORGANIZER 


In America, 1875 


B ECAUSE of the other rich gifts 
of character which loomed 
so large in the eyes of the world, 
the fact that H. P. Blavatsky was a 
capable organizer has been over- 
looked. This capacity showed out 
in her early work in the United 
States of America. It is revealed 
very clearly in her writings. I can 
only judge of her Russian writings 
through French and English trans- 
lations; but of those in English 
there are very many, and, judging 
from these, we can see how lucidly, 
consecutively and logically her 
thoughts and knowledge were ex- 
pressed. This clarity of thought 
reflected itself in well-conceived and 
well-ordered action—for example, 
her efforts to help E. G. Brown 
when the Spiritual Scientist was 
considered a useful channel for the 
transmission of teaching in the 
opening stages of the Theosophical 
Movement. 

When Madame Blavatsky found 
it difficult to induce Spiritualistic 


papers to publish her criticisms and 
exposures of those she knew were 
carrying on fraudulent practices, 
she grew anxious, for she needed a 
means of explaining publicly the 
true facts behind phenomena. She 
said: “I am here in this country 
sent by my Lodge on behalf of 
Truth in modern spiritualism, and 
it is my most sacred duty to unveil 
what is, and expose what is not." ' 
So she began “ thinking and plot- 
ting and scheming,"" and turned 
her attention to the little Spiritual 
Scientist. She took some back num- 
bers and read them attentively. She 
liked the journal and subscribed for 
it immediately. She made inquiries 
and learned that the young editor 
had made considerable sacrifices 
for the sake of his paper, and was 
persecuted for his fearless expres- 
sion of opinion and exposure of 
frauds. ‘‘ Of course, I felt fired 


! Some Unpublished Letters of Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky. By Eugene Rollin 
Corson, B.S., M.D., pp. 127-8. 


* [bid., p. 156. 
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up like a dry match immediately,” 
wrote H.P.B., "got several sub- 
scribers for him the same day, and 
sent him my article,’* and she 
added that even if he did not print 
the article, which had been refused 
by other papers, she would find him 
subscribers. 

Just then Col. Olcott wrote to 
H.P.B., urging the necessity of hav- 
ing a respectable paper in America. 
She at once talked to friends 
and acquaintances, and had the 
idea that if they could secure the 
Scientist, the views they would 
express through it might prove 
corrective of blind and bewildered 
beliefs. She wished to raise sub- 
scriptions and issue stock at $ 100 
a share, and hoped to induce prom- 
inent Spiritualists to write for the 
paper and make it attractive. She 
asked Flammarion, thegreat French 
astronomer, who was interested in 
Spiritualism, for articles, and won- 
dered if Longfellow would write a 
poem. She appealed also to M. 
Aksakoff in Petersburg; Prof. 
Wagner in Germany; Prof. Crookes 
and Prof. Wallace and C. C. 
Massey in England ; in America to 
Epes Sargent, the litterateur ; Dr. 
Seth Pancoast, the Kabalist (writ- 
ing under the name of Lux et Lex) ; 
Prof. Corson of Cornell University, 
Prof. Alexander Wilder, and to 
others equally well known. She 
persuaded Col. Olcott to write edi- 
torials, and the much travelled 
linguist, Dr. G. L. Ditson, to sum- 
marize the spiritualistic magazines 
of other countries. 

When her own article was print- 
ed in the Scientist, she bought a 
hundred copies and sent them 
all over the country. Ata critical 

! Ibid., p. 157. 
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moment a Master sent money to 
Brown. H. P. B. borrowed to help 
him, and herself sent all she had 
at the moment. She made the 
journal such a success that it was 
widely and eagerly read, not only 
in America but throughout the 
world. But Brown believed in 
"spirits" and did not see what 
H.P.B. meant by her explanations 
that Egos of human beings could 
not be communicated with at ordi- 
nary séances. He disagreed with 
her, she withdrew. The promising 
career of the Spiritual Scientist 
came to an end in bankruptcy in 
1878. 


In India, 1879 


Knowing well the value of pub- 
licity, and feeling the loss of free 
expression through the Press such 
as they had enjoyed in America, 
the Founders decided to start their 
own Journal, THE THEOSOPHIST, 
in India, with H. P. Blavatsky as 
Editor and Col. Olcott as Manager. 
It is true that Col. Olcott drew up 
the prospectuses, estimates and ad- 
vertisements, wrote articles and as- 
sisted when at home with proof- 
reading and went to the printers 
with copy; yet it was left to 
H.P.B. to direct and organize the 
material, and in her hands THE 
THEOSOPHIST expressed that 
unique note of occult knowledge 
which secured its success and made 
it within a few months a profitable 
business venture. 

H. P. B. was receiving a very 
high rate of payment for her Caves 
and Jungles of Hindustan, appear- 
ing in Russian Journals, and with 
this money she met the early ex- 
penses of THE THEOSOPHIST. The 
Colonel at that time had practically 
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no income of his own, earning only 
precariously by trade agencies, 
which presently petered out. 

While Col. Olcott was away on 
tours, eight months in 1881 and ten 
in 1883, and shorter periods at 
other times, all the organization and 
production of THE THEOSOPHIST 
devolved upon H.P.B., with the help 
of Damodar. She was also Corres- 
ponding Secretary to The Theo- 
sophical Society and kept in touch 
with members and friends scattered 
throughout the world. She was the 
first to present a full Treasurer’s 
report in 1881, in refutation of the 
charge that the Founders were mak- 
ing money out of The Society. 

At Adyar it was the same. She 
directed the household and drew 
around her those whom she trained 
for the work. This had been her 
policy always, from the moment 
she met Col. Olcott onwards to her 
passing. She poured out upon those 
about her the strength of her own 
swift will and her power, and moved 
them rapidly forward in spiritual 
and occult growth. There was al- 
ways a group about her, and with 
each member of it she dealt drastic- 
ally, striking away the shackles, the 
limitations of the past, to give liberty 
to the Ego to expand, to grow. At 
times this meant " quarrels " with 
those who misunderstood, and when 
most abused by those who thought 
they had suffered at her hands she 
would say she had done harm to no 
one. She had given them a mar- 
vellous opportunity to serve the 
Masters, and that was to her the 
supreme gift. 

H. P. B. not only directed THE 
THEOSOPHIST, but also, to a con- 
siderable extent, the affairs of The 
Society during the President's ab- 
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sences. She felt completely com- 
petent to do so as her office was 
an administrative one, and she 
exercised its prerogatives. 


In Europe, 1885-91 


After H.P. B. had settled in 
Europe, she soon began to see how 
important it was to have the work 
there better organized. By right of 
her office she exercised authority 
and began to issue directions, and 
presently wished to be recognized as 
the administrative head in Europe; 
in fact, she asked at first that there 
should be three Presidents of The 
Society : The Colonel in the East, 
herself in Europe, Mr. Judge in 
America. The Colonel, however, 
aways threw in his weight on the 
side of fundamental unity under 
one official head. 

Where H. P. B. was, there the 
Movement was vitalized, galvan- 
ized one mightsay. In London she 
again drew to her men and women 
of ability and courage, trained and 
developed them and sent them on 
Theosophic missions to other parts 
of the world. 

The Esoteric School, which 
H. P. B. organized, was an exten- 
sion of her system of training “occult 
groups " in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of Theosophy. She planned 
this esoteric work after the fash- 
ion of the exoteric. That is, she 
issued charters to groups and called 
them Lodges. Though the name 
of the Esoteric Section was altered, 
yet from the time of its formation 
till much later on, each charter was 
issued as a “ Charter of the Dzyan 
(Esoteric) Section of the Theo- 
sophical Society." ' Such a Lodge 
was described as *'the Inner Section 

"The Theosophist, Aug. 1931, p. 590. 
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or Lodge of The Theosophical 
Society.” The Esoteric School was 
formed in 1888, and by 1891 there 
were a thousand or more members 
throughout the world, all organized 
under the direction of H.P.B., as- 
sisted by her selected Council. 

She was at the same time not 
only immersed in writing The Se- 
cret Doctrine, but was Editor of 
Lucifer, started September 1887, 
and in 1890 assisted the Comtesse 
d’Adhémar to edit the French 
Revue Théosophique, while it lasted. 

At the urgent request of the 
European Lodges, the proposal was 
put forward in 1890 to have H.P.B. 
recognized as in fact what she was 
already in practice, the official head 
of the Movement in Europe. This 
was done. She was appointed by 
Col. Olcott the first and only Presi- 
dent of the European Section. The 
office was not continued after her 
passing. 


Emissaries of Theosophy 


The group of devoted workers 
whom H.P.B. trained during these 
years were ready to be sent far and 
wide. She knew the needs of the 
world. She was in contact with all 
that was going on, and she chose 
her messengers with care. 

As early as 1889 Bertram Keight- 
ley went at H.P.B.’s request to the 
United States, where he visited most 
of the Lodges. He was her special 
delegate to the American Conven- 
tion in 1890. Later in that year 
he went to India at her wish, and 
was appointed by Col. Olcott the 
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first General Secretary of the whole 
Indian Section. 

Archibald Keightley had at first 
all his time taken up with editing 
and correcting The Secret Doctrine, 
but in 1888, he went, at short notice 
from H.P.B., to the American Con- 
vention and lectured along the East 
Coast. She sent him there again 
in 1889, and gave him a mission in 
1890, when he went round the world. 
He spent six months in New Zea- 
land and Australia, went from there 
to San Francisco, and then did a 
great amount of lecturing in the 
American Lodges. Annie Besant 
was sent round the British Isles, to 
the Continent, and to America in 
1891 as H.P.B.'s messenger and 
representative—she who was to be 
The Society's future head. 

H. P. Blavatsky inspired W. Q. 
Judge to develop as a powerful lead- 
er; Countess Wachtmeister, the so- 
ciety woman, to become a practical 
business manager ; William Kings- 
land and Herbert Burrows were 
sent to Lodges in England and else- 
where; Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, the 
occult student of the group, was 
utilized accordingly; Mr. Mead, the 
Greek scholar, was encouraged to 
examine early Gnostic literature 
and produce his valuable transla- 
tions. There were others who gave 
many years of devoted and useful 
service, for H. P. B. had helped 
them to release and express the 
power that was in them. Under 
her direction the Cause in the 
West expanded so rapidly that the 
world marvelled at its growth. 


We Will Be Gods 


We will be Gods in the end whether you listen 

To an old man’s tale or turn deaf ears, 

For truth flows through the circling reach of years 
Toward wisdom set in the midst as a goal for men, 
The point within the circle. Life's a thing 

That must evolve: we with it who were made 

Of God from rays of light. And what we had 

Goes back through worlds to that supreme beginning 
Of the Universe, vibrations from a thought 

Set up by the sboken Word. Worlds circle us 

And interpenetrate. This heavy house, 

The body, wears a luminous fringe of light, 

Of vibrant atoms like a nimbus showing 

At the edge ; bright mark of God, expanding, flowing 
From the dense material form. | There's heaviness 
Within it when like grass drawn from its sheath 
The uprising soul must loose itself from death. 

I am, you are a soul who now possess 

These bodies till we rise and cast them out 

With all that is left of earth that we may stand 
Upright within the body of the mind. 

That's Heaven, but for the soul no door is shut 

To worlds beyond all worlds. To its last extent 
Life can be stretched. Each ray of the sun descends, 
Symbol of God. The created soul withstands 

All hazards, mounts again to its highest moment. 


(Bathe us in fire, O Sun, and burn us clean 
Of darkness as we stand, sharp-limbed and lean, 
Against the light !) 


With arms outstretched, we look 
Through the Mind of God and read the open Book. 
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The Modern Mind and The 
Theosophical Society 


BY ADELAIDE GARDNER 


After analysing the English mind, the General Secre- 
tary in London finds that the press and the radio have so 
well informed the public that they are abreast of Theo- 
sophical thought, and a new technique is needed if Theo- 
sophical writers and lecturers are to approach them effec- 
tively. She suggests new methods of exposition, confident 
that they will work because we have the “ astoundingly 
accurate Theosophical outline” to lay down upon the 
“chaotic material of modern thought,’ and furthermore, 


“ the tide is with us." 


Studying the National Mind 


oe National Headquarters of 

a large Section is a clearing 
house for much criticism and for a 
vast amount of information regard- 
ing the thought currents of the 
Sectional life, both definitely Theo- 
sophical, and social or national. 
Since the International Theosophi- 
cal Year Book has been issued, it 
has been essential for the officials 
to have an eye on all public 
activities, as well as a finger on the 
national pulse. The English Sec- 
tion has benefited by this necessity, 
and the following comment is the 
result of some months of intensi- 
fied study of the workings of the 
modern mind in Great Britain. 
That it may not apply to other 
countries is perfectly obvious. That 
the survey was made at all is due 
to wise pressure from Adyar, put 
upon officials to know their coun- 
tries if possible from all angles, and 


to bring the Theosophical teachings 
into relation with every aspect of 
the Section’s life. 


Here in England today, war and 
post-war disillusionment, together 
with increasing means of distribut- 
ing stepped-down scientific infor- 
mation, have produced a break-up 
of old mental attitudes without 
supplying, as yet, a creative or 
spiritually synthetic impulse. One 
may well say that this is just the 
opportunity that The Theosophical 
Society needs, and that we must 
take advantage of it. To do so ade- 
quately, we must really meet the 
need of the time and not present to 
the world a superficial solvent, nor 
yet an unassimilable idealism. This 
cursory review of the factors with 
which we have to deal when pre- 
senting Theosophical teachings to 
the modern mind is an attempt to 
assay what is being demanded of 
us in Great Britain. 
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The English Mentality 

The ordinary English mind of to- 
day is challenging, critical, unsatis- 
fied. It distrusts generalizations un- 
less their immediate application is 
shown to be apposite and feasible. 
The failure of governments to trans- 
late idealistic slogans into real 
freedom has put a discount upon 
idealism itself. Religious idealism 
has again and again failed in public 
to show the fruits of the spirit. 
Dogmatism flourishes, but chiefly 
if it has some appeal to self-interest ; 
such as to pride, to economic secu- 
rity, or to the hope of personal 
salvation. Today, people may, very 
roughly, be classified somewhat as 
follows : 

(a) A large aggressive group com- 
posed of several elements, such as 
the cocksure—usually cloaking per- 
sonal insecurity ; the cynical—often 
defensive against deep thought or 
too acute suffering ; the agnostic— 
having no faith in anything, hon- 
estly disillusioned ; the dogmatic— 
having a hundred per cent adher- 
ence to some cure-all because they 
desperately need to be sure of 
something. 

(6) Those seeking oblivion in the 
pursuit of personal affairs—the 
large majority. 

(c) A growing number, though 
still few, of trained, scientific 
minds ; lucid, discerning real issues, 
public-spirited and forward-looking, 
often inspired by a love of their 
fellows. 

(d) A certain number of thinkers 
and workers on religious and ideal- 
istic lines with practical appeal ; 
educationists, social workers, phil- 
anthropists, as well as psychologists 
and students of yoga in one form 
or another. 
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(e) Various small groups in flight 
from the practical issues of life, 
solely interested in their own salva- 
tion or in some spiritual Utopia. 


Theosophy is Everywhere 


Yet out of the welter of sensual- 
ism and destructive analysis which 
characterized the period of post- 
war disillusionment, the value of 
certain fundamental ethical con- 
cepts is slowly becoming obvi- 
ous. For example, Professor John 
MacMurray recently wrote to theef- 
fect that idealistic philosophy and 
modern science converge in their 
acceptance of the inevitability of 
human solidarity as the only practi- 
cal basis for social re-organization, 
and a scientific journal of repute 
gives much editorial space weekly 
to emphasizing the fact that a 
science which is indifferent to the 
effect of its discoveries upon hu- 
man happiness is no longer toler- 
able. 

The fundamental nature of such 
“inevitable” concepts is confirmed 
by the fact that they are usual- 
ly those common to all great reli- 
gions and philosophies, hence they 
are in the deepest sense Theosophi- 
cal, although the world will not 
readily give the Theosophical move- 
ment the credit for first having 
drawn attention to them. It is 
better policy for us to admit freely 
that Theosophical ideas are no 
longer found only in our books or 
teachings: they are everywhere. 
We have to accept from the world, 
to receive back, as it were, many 
of the ideas that are so familiar in 
our work, and return them to the 
world again, more clearly illumined 
and with yet deeper meanings re- 
vealed. 


1938 
The Social Problem 


Look for a moment at a few ex- 
amples. In England many ideas 
and special reforms originally initi- 
ated by Theosophist pioneers, Anna 
Kingsford, Dr. Besant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baillie-Weaver, Mr. Massing- 
ham, Mrs. Ensor, Dr. Haden Guest, 
Arthur Burgess, and many others, 
are now generally accepted, and 
their original promulgators forgot- 
ten. Brotherhood and universality 
are commonplace concepts to many 
thoughtful people. The problem 
now is not so much to propound 
the ideal of brotherhood as to lead 
the way in making a practical com- 
bination of strongly divergent meth- 
ods and ideologies, the believers 
in each of which hold their particu- 
lar expression of brotherhood to be 
the best ! 


The achievement of spiritual free- 
dom in an organized social back- 
ground is as yet envisaged only by 
afew. The problem is that of the 
right relation of the part to the 
whole, of the individual to society. 
Can we, who have so much experi- 
ence in our organizations, give a 
practical lead of any sort, through 
a deeper perception of the relation 
of society to the individual ? What 
are real social virtues ? 


With immense schemes of social 
betterment under way—housing, 
pensions, feeding of school child- 
ren, etc.—the problem of individual 
freedom under State-determined 
living conditions is becoming 
acute. On the side of the individ- 
ual, progressive experiments in 
education show the value of individ- 
ual methods, but we are faced 
with the question of suitable disci- 
pline, with the need for the culture 
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of the emotions, for some know- 
ledge of the nature of the will, and 
for a recognition of man’s spiritual 
centre, together with the necessity 
for new cultural standards and the 
right use of leisure. We should 
have much to give in regard to each 
and all of these questions. 

In science there is an increasing 
interest in the social applications of 
discoveries. The vanguard of the 
scientific movement is consciously 
preparing to give to the world-mind 
a scientific, i.e. non-factional, ad- 
justment of social and industrial 
problems. Just as social welfare— 
the care of employees on personal, 
physical, psychological and social 
lines—has been found to pay in in- 
dustry, so science is getting ready 
to prove to mankind that interna- 
tional tolerance, co-operation and 
world organization of money, trade, 
etc., is the only paying proposition. 
This is of immense importance. 
The detachment of the truly scien- 
tific approach is much akin to the 
impersonal devotion of the real oc- 
cultist, but Theosophists have the 
life side, the illumination of man’s 
spiritual Nature and purpose to 
add. 


The Psychological Field 


In the psychological and medical 
fields there is a noticeable advance 
in reasoned interest in, and investi- 
gation of, the psychic temperament 
and in the acknowledgment of the 
importance of spiritual and psychic 
factors in disease causation and 
cure. Lord Horder’s recent book 
is an example of this change in one 
who has hitherto been considered a 
medical die-hard. There is a rich 
field here in which we need profes- 
sional workers, alive to the inner 
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significance of recent changes in 
medical and psychological thought. 

Art, particularly literature, is full 
of Theosophical material: rebirth, 
karma, after-death conditions, the 
universality of religious experience, 
the scientific approach to psychol- 
ogy, psychism, an evolutionary ap- 
proach to psychology and to history. 
Good examples are Gerald Heard’s 
writings, many novels on rebirth, 
and Priestley’s play “ I Have Been 
Here Before.” 

Religious bodies are permeated 
with the idea of the need to develop 
the individual’s capacity for spirit- 
ual experience and are becoming 
far more ready to see the sub- 
stratum of teaching common to 
divergent faiths and sects. This 
field has many workers, but most 
of them lack fundamental univer- 
sality. Can we supply this, or are 
we also at times without it ? 

In this rapidly changing world, 
then, there are still the three main 
types of people—the dogmatic ma- 
terialist group, which is now appeal- 
ing to personal need, national pride 
and to minds in need of slogans, 
absolute leaders, and the sense of 
being in the right with others in 
the wrong; the dissatisfied, some- 
what indifferent, spiritually-bour- 
geois majority, insecure and un- 
happy, trying not to think too much 
and to keep the ball rolling “ some- 
how"; and a still fundamentally 
idealistic minority, scientifically- 
minded, testing all things, open to 
conviction, but wanting first class 
facts and illumination applicable 
to their own work. 


A New Technique of Approach 


To meet these various mental- 
ities a new technique of approach 
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has already been developed. It is 
provocative rather than informative, 
scientific rather than idealistic or 
romantic. As one would expect 
today, it uses a combination of the 
deductive and inductive methods. 

Experience has shown that only 
that which an individual can apper- 
ceive, or relate to his own experi- 
ence, has any real value to that 
individual, either for his spiritual 
growth or cultural development. 
That which he cannot relate to his 
own experience and make use of in 
his own life is spurious and often 
does him more harm than good. 
Recognizing this, those who are 
attempting to do more than make 
a mere appeal to prejudice or to 
self-interest usually do one of two 
things. They either state a pro- 
found and almost obvious generality 
such as the need for self-preser- 
vation, and then proceed to give 
specific instances, familiar to their 
audience, of how that need is to be 
filled, or how it has failed to be 
met, proving the point which they 
have to make ; or, even more com- 
monly, they state immediate or sci- 
entifically proved instances—many 
of which are now known to the 
public from reading newspapers 
and listening to the wireless—and 
build up from these the deduction 
that they wish to drive home. 


The Telling Appeal 


The appeal, therefore, is made 
on the basis of “ facts" or evidence 
with which the reader, or the audi- 
ence, is already somewhat familiar. 
In scientific work the care taken to 
establish facts before going further 
is well known. The public are 
coming to demand it, particularly 
the thinking public. The emotional 
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appeal to tradition, to authority, to 
reverence, to grandiose concepts, 
at the moment does not get across 
at all well—is actually at a discount 
—because the public mind auto- 
matically associates these appeals, 
quite justly, with out-of-date reli- 
gious bodies which have not been 
ready to meet the challenge of facts. 
This is at any rate true of England. 

The most effective lecture and 
writing technique at present is built 
upon B.B.C. style; vivid, in- 
formative as to fact, cautious as 
to deduction, impersonal in tone. 
The B.B.C. speaker, deeply con- 
vinced though he may be, speaks 
almost always in a tone which 
puts his audience on a level with 
himself and implies that they are 
perfectly at liberty to disagree with 
him. He may be reverent, digni- 
fied, sincere, but he adheres to fact, 
appeals to reason, and avoids the 
dogmatic. In philosophic and re- 
ligious circles Sir S. Radhakrish- 
nan is a perfect example of mastery 
of this style." 

We have now considered the 
English mentality, critical, disil- 
lusioned, and rather materialistic 
in habit; the growth of scientific 
idealism and the popularizing of 
the scientific method of approach. 
If we are to appeal to thinking 
people in this modern world must 
we not present the basic Theo- 
sophical teachings in the modern 
way? This means putting the 
listeners at their ease by assuming 
their capacity to estimate correctly 
what we have to say—even when 
this capacity does not exist—and 
.evoking in them a sense of familiar- 

! British Broadcasting Corporation. 


* See Kalki, The Future of Civilization, 
by S. Radakrishnan. 
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ity with our material by quoting 
familiar examples as illustrations, 
showing specifically how the teach- 
ings fit into life and conditions 
today, and leaving them either 
with a sense of direct enlightenment 
upon the problems which now con- 
cern them, or with information or 
an informative impulse that will 
lead them to view those problems 
differently. 


New Modes of Perception 


This demands of Theosophical 
speakers a review of our material 
from a fresh angle, for, however 
sound and true it may be, much of it 
was written for the pre-war reader, 
and it needs, at least, restate- 
ment with modern illustrations. If, 
indeed, "the crest wave of intel- 
lectual advancement must be taken 
hold of and guided into spiritual- 
ity,"* we must keep abreast of 
this crest, and constantly see where 
the world mind already contacts 
the teachings of Theosophy, for 
only then can we see clearly where 
these teachings can best continue 
to throw more and more light upon 
the still pressing problems of the 
world. 

As Professor Marcault said in 
Copenhagen, we should no longer 
see Theosophy as a set of theories 
or facts existing apart in them- 
selves, and being given to the world 
as revelation, but, on the contrary, 
we need to see that research workers 
and students in the world are, 
consciously or unconsciously, act- 
ually making use of some of the 
more evident truths of Theosophy, 
dealing with the universal con- 
sciousness in religion; with under- 
lying laws of cause and effect in 

* Letter of the Master K.H. 
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industry ; with new modes of per- 
ception in diagnosis and psychic 
research. 


Theosophy Points the Way 


Our actual position is very advan- 
tageous. Many of the predictions 
of Theosophical writers are being 
verified, and the deeper trends of hu- 
man life can be shown to lie in the 
evolutionary direction which they 
have indicated. There is intense 
illumination to be obtained from 
some of the current orthodox and 
scholastic material, and such illu- 
mination, heightened by Theos- 
ophical insight, may be directed 
upon the shifting problems of 
racial and international develop- 
ment which are confronting us 
today. 

But it is of no use to offer a ten- 
year-old map to a master mariner 
about to navigate an unknown 
river-bed. The shores and the 
river are there, but the bed is now 
utterly different, and it is over that 
bed that he must travel. So today 
we need to revise our chart in 
relation to the public by taking 
very careful soundings of the public 
mind, and so prepare ourselves to 
show where old shoals have disap- 
peared and new dangers have 
arisen. If by virtue of that new 
chart we can lead the traveller 
safely through deep and shallow 
water to the haven where he would 
be, he will indeed respect our 
knowledge and be the more likely 
to investigate our teachings of still 
more fundamental import. 


The Case for Humanitarian Diet 

For instance, it has been cus- 
tomary in the past to appeal for 
vegetarianism largely by alluding 
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to the cruelties of the meat traffic 
and to the wickedness of those 
who pursue allied trades for profit, 
i.e. an appeal to humanitarian senti- 
ment, or to fear and hatred of 
cruelty. Today, health and beauty 
campaigns and quotations from the 
Board of Health statistics and rec- 
ommendations, have already pre- 
pared the public mind to view with 
approval the eating of salads and 
the use of tomato juice as a cock- 
tail. 

The most effective appeal, there- 
fore, begins with a reference to the 
grounds on which orthodox opinion 
recommends vegetarian diet, with 
medical evidence concerning vita- 
mins and the effect of vital foods 
on health. One can also stress the 
physiological fitness of man, who 
physically belongs to the monkey 
type, to live on nuts and green 
foods, and the powers of vegetar- 
ian athletes, leading on to the bad 
psychological effects upon slaugh- 
terers of their unpleasant profes- 
sion. Thus the case for human- 
itarian diet can be built up with 
a sort of inevitability, conceived 
logically on a scientific basis, and 
the modern mind accepts it quiet- 
ly as “sense.” With the intellect 
won over to the soundness of the 
concept, the idealistic appeal to 
man’s responsibility for his young- 
er brethren can be used in con- 
clusion with almost startling effect. 


New Methods of Exposition 


The same holds good in medi- 
cine, education, politics. The mod- 
ern mind demands specific proofs 
of the nature of man, his etheric, 
emotional, mental, intuitional and 
volitional equipment. And the 
necessary evidence is available, to 
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hand, provided for us by recent 
orthodox research, the facts only 
needing the co-ordination of the 
Theosophical interpretation tomake 
their deeper significance clear and 
their relation to the spiritual life 
evident. 

To give another example: We 
can throw light upon the problem 
of emotional education, not only 
on the time-worn lines of giving 
the child dramatic expression or 
teaching it craftmanship, but by 
stressing the validity of the emo- 
tional experience as specifically 
different from the mental, and 
hence needing to have evoked a new 
form of awareness for its right use. 
So also we can discuss the will, 
its place in discipline and its rela- 
tion to freedom. As a background 
we can discuss rebirth as an ex- 
plicit explanation of variation in 
child psychology, giving the now 
available proofs of rebirth as facts. 
From these concepts the picture 
of the child as a spiritual entity 
emerges with inevitable and con- 
vincing power. 

Such details merely illustrate a 
possible method of expounding the 
Ancient Wisdom so that it will 
attract the deepest attention from 
our present world. If we are to 
speak with the popular effective- 
ness of a B.B.C. lecturer of the best 
quality—and there are few better 
for public work—we should lay the 
astoundingly accurate Theosophi- 
cal outline down upon the chaotic 
material of modern thought, and 
with fairness and insight pick out 
the points from that material which 
are truly evidential to the outline. 
In doing this we can make evident 
the weakness of tendencies that lead 
to separativeness, and stress those 
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which are fundamentally construc- 
tive. Our work must be terse, well 
structured, agreeably informative, 
as well as inspiring. We ourselves 
can then be confident and enthusi- 
astic, without apology for our mate- 
rial, since it will not only be based 
upon the revealed wisdom of the 
ages but supported by exact refer- 
ence and neat example from cur- 
rent life. 


“The Tide Is With Us" 


“ That was so in 1900, by 1937 
it had become thus, and in 1970 
we can expect this." Much of The 
Secret Doctrine was written on these 
lines, and many of Dr. Besant's 
greatest lectures and books were 
built up in this fashion, magnifi- 
cently ahead of their times, but 
illustrated with current examples. 
Humbly, and according to our 
lesser abilities, let us continue us- 
ing, as they did, the current mater- 
ial of the day. If we hesitate to 
put our theories to the test of dis- 
cussion and the challenge of cur- 
rent facts, we are not fully aware 
of their value. There should be 
no generalities about brotherhood 
that cannot be supported in the 
face of recent experience, well sup- 
ported indeed by instances of the 
specific physical waste, psychologi- 
cal absurdities, and social suffer- 
ings that occur when the recogni- 
tion of human solidarity is ignored. 
Thus theory is illumined by ex- 
perience, and if at the end of such 
an appeal the speaker puts wings 
to his feet and soars, the audience 
will be the more willing to fly with 
him because till then he has “ talk- 
ed sense." 

The fact remains that our appeal 
today is stronger than ever before. 
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The world has tried to drop ideal- 
ism and the Great Architect over- 
board as unessentials, but the logic 
of existence itself is forcing a re- 
cognition of the existence of the 
Great Architect, and the poverty 
and shallowness of life lived for one- 
self alone is reinstating humanita- 
rian ideals as necessary to the com- 
pleteness of human experience. The 
tide is with us, not against us, and 
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by taking intelligent advantage of 
its flow we should be able to state 
the Theosophical teachings in such 
terms as to make an interest in them 
almost inevitable to many who are 
utterly weary of the defeatist atti- 
tude so current today, and who are 
longing for a scientifically based 
idealism to which they can yield 
both their intelligence and their 
devotion. 


THE DIVINE MAN 


Never shall yearning torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 
Invade his safe eternal peace ; nor deaths 
And lives recur : he goes 

Unto NIRVANA. He is one with Life, 


Yet lives not. 


He 1s blest, ceasing to be. 


OM MANI PADME, OM ! the Dewdrop slips 


Into the shining sea ! 


From The Light of Asia. 


The Spirit of Art 


BY GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 
IL THE APOTHEOSIS OF YOGA 


A study in Yoga, indicating its true nature, its trans- 
formation from universal to individual forms, and the 


royal road to its achievement. 


Such studies as this may 


help, however infinitesimally, to offset the empirical works 
on false Yoga practice which are gaining increasing cir- 
culation, particularly in the West, and leading to disas- 


trous results. 


Art Personified 
\ Ñ J E must try to avoid the idea 
that the artist is in a class 
apart. God is the supreme Artist, 
and He creates works of art out of 
that sea of clay which is life un- 
conscious. We are His works of 
art, and the glory of His creative 
power lies in making us artists too, 
and all life in every kingdom of 
nature. 

Every human being, therefore, is 
an artist, the nature of his artistry 
varying with his innate uniqueness. 
For anyone to say he is no artist 
is to deny his very nature. The 
human body itself, even in its least 
evolved forms, is a veritable work 
of art, and the highest reaches of 
art are attained in the many modes 
of consciousness which use it. The 
soul of man is art personified. Let 
no one, therefore, say he is not an 
artist. 

But in some the universal life of 
art has found channels through 
special forms of manifestation ; and 
in a few it shines in specialized 
magnificence. Some are great art- 
ists. But all are artists. 


Art is wherever the holiness and 
glory of God, of Nature, of life, 
are made known, made manifest, 
to man, through sound, through 
colour, through forms of many 
shapes and modes. 

The greater the artist the more 
does he perceive this holiness and 
this glory, and the more does he 
seek to cause them to shine through 
the specialized medium of his indi- 
vidual homage. 

This holiness and this glory are 


indeed the very substance of all 


Life and of all living. In every 
kingdom of nature dwells the holi- 
ness and glory of God. It is every- 
where for all to see. But only he 
who is an artist above and beyond 
al normal artistry has access to 
this holiness and this glory, even 
though but spasmodically—when 
the “mode” ison him. Only he may 
conjure it down into sound, colour, 
form. 

His conjuring, his revealing, is 
according to his individual artistic 
mode—through music, sculpture, 
painting, dancing, acting, speaking, 
craftsmanship, teaching, ruling, 
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ministering, service, ceremonial, 
sacrifice, writing, discovering, and 
through the silences of pure being. 

So does the artist who ranks 
above his fellows evoke the wonder 
of man to gaze upon the splendour 
of Life. 


The Yoga of Art 


Even if he portray the terrible, 
the sorrowful, the agonizing, he 
must also portray in the selfsame 
revelation, be its form what it may, 
. the silver lining to the cloud. He 
depicts the inevitable release, the 
sure triumph, the certain peace, 
however faintly, however elusively. 

The true artist may state a prob- 
lem, but subtly he shows its solu- 
tion. In every sound, in every 
colour, in every line, there is what 
shall be as well as what is. No 
artist can exclusively depict the 
actual. He is a priest of the holi- 
ness and glory of Life, and no 
sound can be uttered, no colour 
painted, no line drawn, in which 
there is not some intimation, how- 
ever soft and far-off, of his worship. 
For, being a priest, he must needs 
be a messenger, to bring the beauti- 
ful wisdom of God to the poor 
ignorance of man. 

He who stops short at ignorance, 
without hinting at its resolution 
into wisdom, is no artist in reality 
save as we all are artists, however 
much he may be called an artist. 
Where there is no vision splendid 
the peoples perish. The artist is 
a priest of its remembrance. 

But while all are born artists, all 
are priests in the becoming of holi- 
ness and glory, there is for him who 
would dedicate himself to special 
modes of artistic manifestation a 
veritable Yoga of Art, a Ritual of 
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Art, to help him to become estab- 
lished in strength in the eternal 
Real, to be in the outer world of 
storm and stress and doubt a 
shining lighthouse of impregnable 
and imperishable strength. 

“ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” In this magic 
sentence lies the whole fundamental 
simplicity of Yoga and of all the 
most elaborate Ritual. The deep 
student of Yoga knows what this 
Word is, and how it is to be 
uttered. But in the beginning was 
this Word not just as Word, as 
a combination of letters. It was 
Sound—Sound which the Word em- 
bodied. And not only was it Sound. 
It was also Colour—Sound and 
Colour in terms of archetypal Form. 


Wonders of the Cosmos 


The complicated universe we see 
around us, the apparently infinite 
complexity of its manifestation, the 
awesome wonders of the cosmic 
vibrant in the minutest individual 
life: all constitute but an infinitude 
of variations upon a single theme, 
the theme of the unfolding of this 
universe of ours. Only the greatest 
among the Master-Occultists can 
ever have come face to face with this 
theme whether in terms of its radi- 
ant colour—majestic component of 
the White Light of the Eternal, or 
in terms of its pure note—a magic 
unity pregnant with its perfect 
Song, or in terms of its simple form 
—matrix-form of all unfoldment. 

Only the greatest among the 
Master-Occultists know how to gaze 
upon pure abstract Being through 
but one veil of Becoming where- 
with to capture the Eternal within 
a mode of Time. 
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Only a Master-Artist can give 
even the feeblest echo of such a 
theme. 

But we are told that this theme 
is itself reflection of that Eternal 
Theme of the Infinite in movement, 
of the Infinite swinging towards 
its Southern Pole from Northern 
Heights of cosmic Poise. 

We are told that this theme-re- 
flection is the outward and visible 
sign of the stirring of our own 
Universe from its own North to the 
South of its inclination, ere turning 
homewards to the North once more. 

In essence it appears that this 
theme is the bridge of contact be- 
tween a Heaven of Bliss and an 
Earth of Unfoldment, that it is 
primordial movement, that it is the 
Pledge of God in the Purpose of 
Life. 

In terms of sound it is the note 
of fulfilment. In terms of colour 
it is the aura of achievement. In 
terms of form it is the father- 
mother of all forms. 

Fulfilment is not yet there. 
Achievement is not yet there. No 
birth is there yet of the myriad 
forms which shall crowd the form- 
ful worlds. But the sleeping sea 
stirs from its trembling hush, and 
thrills faintly with glorifying voice, 
with rainbow colours, and with 
forms uprising to God. 


The Essence of Yoga 


Here is the essence of all Yoga, 
of the Yoga of the artist, as of all 
other individualizing life. 

It is the Point, the Point of 
Being, in terms of form, of colour, 
of sound. Round the Point thus 
vibrating gathers the circumference 
of its totality. Within the circum- 
ference of its totality it stretches 
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upwards and downwards, and the 
Line of Fertilization or Becoming 
is formed. Within the circumfer- 
ence of its totality it stretches out- 
wards to its furthest frontiers, and 
the line of Manifestation is formed. 
The Line of Fertilization or Becom- 
ing is the standard of Manifesta- 
tion, while the Line of Manifesta- 
tion is the actual mode of manifes- 
tation itself. And in the Cross- 
Swastika thus formed the Earth 
of Unfoldment flowers into the 
Heaven of Bliss. 

The Lord Buddha is on the 
Lotus-Cross of Spirit and glorifies 
the Lotus in its Flower. Shri 
Krishna as He sounds His flute 
builds the fiery bridge between 
Heaven and Earth. Shri Krishna 
glorifies the Lotus in its eternal 
Roots. The cosmic Christ, in Yoga 
at all events, encompasses in tri- 
umph the whole circumference of 
evolution, fulfilling the Line of 
Fertilization or Becoming in His 
perfect uprightness, and the Line 
of Manifestation in His perfect 
unity. There are, of course, no 
portrayals of the Lord Muhammad. 
But His life too was the Life of 
Consummation, while in the life of 
Zarathushtra are uniquely glorified 
the very substance of Point, of 
Lines, of Universe: Fire the Crea- 
tor, the Upholder, the Regenera- 
tor. 

We are told that the multi-pet- 
alled white Lotus is perhaps the 
supreme manifestation of perfected 
Life. It is the Form of all forms, 
the Fire of all flames, the Infinite 
Theme containing within itself 
all themes of all universes and 
worlds. Hence its overt relation 
to some of Those who “ know the 
Lotus.” 
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Between Heaven and Earth 


For the purposes of human Yoga 
within the limitations of the lower 
consciousness we are told we must 
recognize that man is typical of the 
middle point of a stage of the 
evolutionary process. Heaven is 
beyond him, though lying about 
him in his infancy. Earth is round 
about him as he treads his upward 
way. Heavens have to be made 
for him, since he does not yet know 
how to make them for himself. 
Hence religions, philosophies, scien- 
ces, and all the glories revealed and 
unveiled to him. 

There is a pull from below to 
arrest his growth. Hence there is 
inspiration from above to hasten it. 
In every department of life man 
stands as a focus point for higher 
and lower forces. Hence all the 
ills that afflict the human world 
and the subhuman worlds by fact 
of consanguinity. Hence the prob- 
lems. Hence the despairs. Hence 
the sense of impermeable darkness. 
Hence also, however, all that is 
well with the world, and that in 
truth all's well with the world. 

Man is still a creature of earth, 
though he be wending his way to- 
wards heaven. Our Father the Sun 
is the earthly man in perfect con- 
summated realization. Our Mother 
the Earth is the earthly man in per- 
fect rhythmic movement towards 
such realization. 

The Mother cherishes. 
Father gives life. 

And man oscillates between 
Heaven and earth, while as yet 
bound to earth. He dips down to 
earth for adjustment, and what we 
call death lifts him into Heaven, also 
for adjustment. Indeed does he 
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constitute a middle point, swing- 
ing between the two adjustments. 
Earth seeks to keep him, and the 
forms he is learning to leave would 
restrain him from his ascent. Hence 
jazz. Hence all the degradations 
of art. Hence all the selfishness 
and hatreds. Hence man’s frustra- 
tion in the problems which in part 
he has created round about him. 
The forces to drag him down are 
almost as potent as those to lift him 
up, at this middle point. 

Theosophy and The Theosophi- 
cal Society, the pioneers of that 
new age which shall be the begin- 
ning of departure from the middle 
point, the great movements for 
peace and brotherhood, the great 
discoveries for the amelioration of 
the lot of man, the gradual drawing 
of the lower kingdoms of nature 
within the magic circle of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood—all these are 
signs of the activity of the universal 
Yoga generated by the Elder Breth- 
ren of the world. 

But the individual man who is 
intent on transcending the middle 
point of one of his great journeys 
may also perform his Yoga, his 
own individual transmutation of 
the less into the more, may create 
his own crucible and fire for the 
purifying of the forces of which he 
is the battle-ground. 


Spiritual Alchemy 


Yoga is the universal and eternal 
process of spiritual alchemy where- 
by the dross loses all that gives it 
its temporary appellation and shines 
forth in its true nature as pure 
gold. 

The whole of the evolutionary 
process is Yoga pure and simple. 
But as the evolutionary movement 
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becomes concentrated in individual- 
ity the universal Yoga also becomes 
individualized, so that in an indi- 
vidual organism the universal pro- 
cess begins to be awakened, a mac- 
rocosm becomes miniatured in a 
microcosm. 

It is at the human stage of evo- 
lution that an individualization of 
Yoga becomes possible. Until then, 
life participates in the universal 
Yoga. Only when a human being 
has entered the higher reaches of 
his kingdom does the macrocosm 
begin to find expression in his con- 
sciousness, so that the very intensi- 
fication of his unique individuality 
begins to establish a rhythm of 
universality—the dawning of self- 
conscious Divinity. 

Those human beings who are 
at last beginning to penetrate the 
Real through its dim reflections in 
the outer world—in religion, in 
philosophy, in science, in politics, 
in art, etc.—will find themselves 
gradually withdrawing from per- 
sonal absorption in the affairs of 
the world, and certainly from that 
seeking in the outer world so charac- 
teristic of those whom the world 
has still to nurse. 

They will cease to run after 
revelations from without, for they 
will experience faint stirrings of 
revelations from within; and they 
will know the truth of such reveal- 
ings in their complete impersonal- 
ity. Most people who are intent on 
revelations are so intent for their 
own personal benefit that they exalt 
into revelations the temptings of 
the lower self. The acid test of a 
true revelation at our own level 
of evolution is its simplicity and 
directness, its dissociation from 
ourselves. The moment there is 
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the slightest trace of a personal 
element we should do well to be 
profoundly distrustful. 


The Royal Road 


Until an individual has learned 
to be entirely impersonal, he is not 
ready for Yoga. But when self- 
lessness begins to permeate bim, 
then is it that the Yoga of Life 
incarnates in him to adjust this in- 
dividuality to that universality into 
which it must flow. 

The Yoga with which we are 
ordinarily familiar through reading 
books and Scriptures is in fact a 
Yoga for which most of us are not 
at all ready, though it is special- 
ly fascinating to western people 
who are writers of books, for it has 
immediately intriguing possibilities 
in the shape of the development of 
unusual powers, and travelling 
superficially over the surfaces of 
India they think they have probed 
India's depths. 

In truth, there is an immense 
amount of spade work to be done 
ere any effective approach is pos- 
sible to these later stages of Yoga. 
There is no Get-Powers-Quick route 
to self-development. But he who 
is willing to begin at the very 
beginning, and who is content to 
expect no overt results—results of 
some kind there must be, of course 
—1may possibly find that in certain 
exercises he may sense the advent 
of a readjustment. 

But such exercises depend upon 
the maintenance of the various 
bodies in all possible health. The 
physical body must be clean and 
as athletic as it can be made, clean 
from all clogging of the physical 
system through smoking, alcohol 
drinking, flesh eating. It must be 
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able to relax. It must be given all 
that is due to it in creative and re- 
creative activity. 

The body of feelings and emo- 
tions must also be clean, clean from 
all clogging of the emotional system 
with selfishness, vulgarity, lack of 
self-control. 

The body of the mind must also 
be clean, clean from narrowness, in- 
tolerance, pride, self-seeking, cruel- 
ty, hatred, anger. 

Any individual who is as yet 
unable to command his bodies to 
this extent is not yet ready for the 
descent of Yoga into his conscious- 
ness. And were he to try to invoke 
such Yoga, he might become a 
slave to forces ruinous in their 
devastating effects. 

Assuming he is able so to com- 
mand his bodies, the first practice, 
and I am only suggesting that which 
can do no harm to anyone, is to 
try to realize that the human body 
may be regarded as a fuse. It isa 
fuse, though of a nature different 
from that of the fuses we at present 
know in the field of electricity. It 
is a focal line along which flow the 
forces of Heaven and the forces of 
earth. They meet in the middle 
region of the physical body, and, 
when the time comes, when Yoga 
is ready to be individualized, burst 
into flaming fire. 


Cosmic Transformations 


For the particular type of Yoga 
with which I am concerned here 
the individual who is intent on 
Yoga concentration stands perfectly 
erect with his feet together, with his 
arms stretched downwards, hands 
in line, and with his head straight, 
eyes gazing outwards steadfastly. 
This is the first position, and is 
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the position of receptivity, link- 
ing Heaven and earth in perfect 
accord in perfect purity of chan- 
nel. 

It is akin, though at an infinite- 
ly lower level, to the posture of 
Shri Krishna as He plays His flute. 
It is also akin, again at an infinite- 
ly lower level, to the posture of the 
seated Buddha, to the posture of 
the Christ on the Cross. In the 
case of these Great Ones there is 
an actual revelation, to those who 
have the eyes to see, of an apoth- 
eosis of individualized Yoga, of 
so mighty an individualization of 
Yoga that it returns to its condi- 
tion of universalization, but per- 
meated by individuality. I am 
afraid that language somewhat fails 
me to describe these cosmic trans- 
formations. 

But only the student who has the 
inner knowledge of Heaven and 
earth will be able to enter into 
the required intensification of con- 
Sciousness, so as to invoke with at 
least the beginnings of success the 
fires of Heaven and earth, and I 
am not particularly thinking of the 
fires of Kundalini, which are quite 
beyond the evocation of all save 
those who have for a time retired 
from the world to learn the mantram 
of their arousing. 

This initial practice, the founda- 
tion of all practices of whatever 
nature, the foundation of the Yoga 
of Dancing, of Music, of all Arts, 
Sciences and Philosophies, is, as 
I have said, the beginning of the 
individualization of Yoga. It is 
the initial posture of all true 
meditation, for it adjusts the physi- 
cal body to its true relativity. By 
this phrase I mean that the physi- 
cal body is thus made real—real 
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in itself and real in its relation- 
ship to its surroundings. In Free- 
masonry it is recognized as fun- 
damental, though the posture is 
modified to suit masonic rhythm. 
In the more accurate rituals of cere- 
monial religions it has its place, 
here again with the necessary modi- 
fications. It is a practice which 
must be observed with the utmost 
regularity at those times of day 
which provide conditions of least 
resistance, and in due time the 
physical body will gain rhythm 
and smooth channelship, if I may 
be pardoned the word. 


The Only Safety 

In cosmic origins this posture 
may be antecedent to one more 
fundamental still. There are hints 
to this effect. But it is fundamen- 
tal for us, and in every kingdom of 
nature is archetypal. Most interest- 
ingly, it gains in significance as we 
go back. It ceases to be notice- 
able in the animal kingdom, and 
disappears, apparently though not 
really, altogether as the human 
kingdom is entered. But in the 
vegetable kingdom it has splendid 
expression, while in the mineral 
kingdom it seems to have an even 
greater apotheosis. 

It has to be remembered in the 
human kingdom, remembered in 
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its individuality. In the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms it also has 
an individuality, but a negative 
individuality overshadowed by the 


“universality to which it still be- 


longs. 

I do not think there is any more 
potent resolver of ignorance, nor of 
the ills which come from ignorance 
to every vehicle of consciousness, 
than this posture regularly practised 
and caused to become vibrant with 
Reality. But it has no effect what- 
ever, or should I say it has dis- 
astrous effect, save as the physical 
body and other bodies of conscious- 
ness are being actively purged of 
all dross. Purity is safety. Coarse- 
ness is even more than danger. 
And it cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted that the eating of meat and 
the drinking of alcohol, as also 
smoking, make Yoga impossible, 
for they coarsen everything that is 
to be refined. Anyone who tries 
to combine Yoga with these prac- 
tices is assured not only of failure 
but of producing results which are 
the very antithesis of those which 
Yoga gradually evokes. Hell is 
said to be paved with good inten- 
tions. It is also paved with powers 
sought to be developed before their 
time, that is to say in defiance of 
the Law. 


ANGELS 


But come up, ye 
Who adore in any way 


Our God by His wide-honored name of YEA, . . , 
And on the ladder hierarchical 

Have seen the ordered Angels to and fro 

Descending with the pride of service sweet, 

Ascending with the rapture of receipt ! 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


Occult Investigations 


A description of the work of Annie Besant and 
C. W. Leadbeater, individually and in collaboration, 
showing how some famous works came to be written, 
and giving generous glimpses of great historical 


characters. 


BY C. JINARAJADASA 


How the Collaboration Began 


jS is worth while to put on record 

the work done by our two 
distinguished leaders, Dr. Annie 
Besant and Bishop C. W. Lead- 
beater, through clairvoyant investi- 
gation. These fall into two groups, 
the first being a series of investi- 
gations into the past incarnations 
of various people, and some gener- 
al investigations, and the other a 
very unusual but most fascinating 
series of investigations into the 
nature of the atoms of the chemical 
elements. 

I have been most especially iden- 
tified with the second kind of work 
in the capacity of director and 
recorder of investigations, but as I 
have also been present when several 
other investigations were under- 
taken, I think it is worth while to 
record what I recollect about them. 

Dr. Besant and Bishop Lead- 
beater first met in London in April 
1894. He and I were then living 
in London. The two inner groups, 
senior and junior, of the London 
Lodge of The Theosophical So- 
ciety used to meet at Mr. A. P. 
Sinnetts house. Dr. Besant was 
living then at the Theosophical 
Headquarters at 19 Avenue Road, 
St. John's Wood. There had been 


for some years a coldness between 
H.P.B.’s group at Avenue Road 
and Mr. Sinnett’s Lodge, largely 
due to the fact that Mr. Sinnett 
disapproved of the democratic 
direction which H.P.B. was giving 
to the Movement in England, by 
popularizing it among those whom 
Mr. Sinnett considered were not 
the “ cultured upper classes." 

In 1894, after Mrs. Besant's re- 
turn from India, she and Mr. Sin- 
nett met, and the result was an 
invitation extended to her to ad- 
dress a meeting of the London 
Lodge, and to attend the private 
meetings of the groups. She ac- 
cepted and soon afterwards became 
a member of the senior group. She 
met Bishop Leadbeater at all these 
meetings, along with the other 
members. I joined the senior group 
just before she joined. But it was 
after Bishop Leadbeater and I at 
her invitation moved from lodgings 
which we had in Bayswater, to 
take up our residence at 19 Avenue 
Road, in the autumn of 1895, that 
a close collaboration began between 
those two. 


The Astral Plane 


However, Bishop Leadbeater had 
done many investigations before 
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this time. The most striking was 
the series of investigations into the 
conditions of the astral plane 
which he carefully and slowly wrote 
out in the form of a lecture to the 
London Lodge on 21st November 
1894. It was issued in April 1895 
as a transaction of the Lodge, and 
later was incorporated into the 
Theosophical Manuals initiated by 
Dr. Besant, as The Astral Plane, 
Manual No. 5. The investiga- 
tions were a landmark in the pro- 
gress of mankind. It was the first 
occasion that anyone had exam- 
ined scientifically the nature of the 
astral plane and recorded the re- 
sults. Hitherto the knowledge was 
general, sufficient for right conduct. 
Because of the unusual and detailed 
nature of the work, the Master K.H., 
who is the Librarian of the Records 
Museum of the Adept Hierarchy, 
asked for the manuscript of the 
book to put among the records. 


The Lives of Erato 


New ground was broken in May 
1894, when Bishop Leadbeater be- 
gan the first series of investigations 
into past incarnations. He and I 
became friends with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Varley and their two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Varley had an interesting 
link with Bishop Leadbeater, for 
both were present on that occasion 
when, at a meeting of the London 
Lodge in 1884, H.P.B. suddenly 
arrived from Paris, to the sensation 
of all. Bishop Leadbeater and Mr. 
Varley were both sitting in the pas- 
sage outside the crowded room, 
when a striking and voluminous 
lady appeared, and from the door 
suddenly called, “ Mohini!” 

During an afternoon walk Mr. 
Varley mentioned to me that the 
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night before he had had a very vivid 
dream, which was intensely real. He 
narrated that he was on the top of 
some building of an unusual shape, 
which had a flat roof, and that he 
was dressed in some rope or gar- 
ment which was novel to him. But 
the part of the dream which was 
most real to him was that he held 
in his hand a rod, whose end seemed 
to produce light when it touched 
the ground, and that he marked on 
the ground the astrological symbol 
for Jupiter. Mr. Varley, who was 
a landscape painter, was the grand- 
son of John Varley, the well-known 
painter, and also astrologer; he 
was himself something of an astrol- 
oger, and so this particular astro- 
logical element in the dream was 
vivid to him. 

On being asked what he thought 
the dream might signify, Bishop 
Leadbeater replied that he did not 
know, but that the first thing to 
do was to get into touch with the 
dream. This could be done by 
calling up the record of the night 
before, with Mr. Varley living in 
his astral body, and then seeing 
what it was that hesaw. We were 
by this time seated on a garden 
seat in the smaller park section of 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Bishop Lead- 
beater looked up the dream, and 
saw Mr. Varley in an incarnation 
long ago actually performing what 
was dreamed; he was evidently a 
priest and was invoking the Star 
Spirits. After questionings by Mr. 
Varley, he identified the place as 
probably Chaldea. 

It was then that Mr. Varley asked 
if something could not be found out 
concerning the life that he then 
lived. Bishop Leadbeater’s reply 
was that he did not quite know that 
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he was authorized to do that kind 
of work with such occult power as 
he had, but that he would ask his 
Master. He did so then and there, 
and the Master gave his permission. 

Then began a work which was 
continued on several afternoons 
and evenings, when Bishop Lead- 
beater described the lives then lived 
by Mr. Varley, following all of 
them life after life up to the pres- 
ent incarnation. Mr. Varley took 
down rough notes, and immediate- 
ly afterwards wrote out as much as 
he could recollect of what was de- 
scribed. This is the first of the 
series of lives investigated. Later 
the name Erato was given to Mr. 
Varley. 

The close co-operation of Dr. 
Besant and Bishop Leadbeater 
which began in 1895 produced 
much striking work, which I will 
record in its proper place later on. 


Great Personalities of the Past 


Continuing now the story of the 
investigation into past lives: In 
1895 Bishop Leadbeater investi- 
gated certain lives of Ulysses 
(H.S. Olcott). These showed him 
to have been Asoka, the famous 
Emperor of India, who has been 
called. the Constantine of Bud- 
dhism; and that before that he 
was King Gashtasp of Persia, who 
enthusiastically upheld the mission 
of Zoroaster. Both of these lives of 
organizing a kingdom to develop a 
new message, seemed to be a kind 
of preparation for the world mis- 
sion which he had to perform with 
H.P.B. in founding and organizing 
the world-wide Theosophical Soci- 
ety. 

"The footnotes are at the end of the 
article, 
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About this time Bishop Lead- 
beater investigated at Harrogate 
the lives of three people, one a boy 
of eight, the late Basil Hodgson 
Smith*; the other two were the 
boy's father, Mr. A. Hodgson Smith, 
and Miss Louisa Shaw.’ Only a few 
lives were investigated, but two of 
the characters come into touch with 
Hypatia (who was Dr. Besant), and 
there is some description of Alex- 
andria at the time. 

About 1890 came the investiga- 
tion of two lives of an interesting 
personality, the late Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Arthur A. Wells, LL.D. He 
had been a Carthusian monk, and 
later was a Franciscan. He was 
living in his suite of rooms in the 
monastery which he built for his 
Order near Guildford, Surrey. The 
Pope had conferred on him the 
grade of Monsignor as a recogni- 
tion of his benefactions to the 
Church. When he found Theos- 
ophy, he joined the London Lodge 
and left his Church. He later be- 
came General Secretary of the 
Theosophical Society in England, 
in 1900. One very interesting part 
of the record is Dr. Wells' analy- 
sis and comment. In his private 
memorandum, which I did not pub- 
lish in The Theosophist, but which 
was read to the London Lodge 
group, he says: 


Dr. Besant's People 


“I never in all my life had so 
strange an experience as to sit 
and hear him explaining and 
wondering over me—the same in 
the minutest detail, in the body 
of this Italian lad. Not a word 
he said about him, but I under- 
stood far better than he. The 
double life of which he spoke 
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has been my torment all these 

years. Though I don’t remem- 

ber any single detail he gave of 
that life, everything is as real 

and true to me as if I did— 

there was not the least touch 

that jarred on the fullest sense 
of identity.” 

Then in 1903 in U.S.A. followed 
investigations into certain lives of 
Alastor (Alexander Fullerton), and 
another person to whom the name 
Ursa" was later given. Then in 
1907 Dr. Besant investigated the 
last two lives of Arcor (Miss A. J. 
Willson),’ and also two lives lived 
in Alexandria and Florence by Bee 
(Miss E. Bright)? Miss Bright and 
Miss Willson were two of “ Dr. 
Besant's people," and she wanted 
to know where they had been with 
her. The investigation was at 
Weisser Hirsch in Germany, where 
she and Bishop Leadbeater were 
together for a while. He therefore 
“looked up” these with her at the 
same time. Both Miss Bright and 
I recall the conversation of the two 
as they investigated. The first of 
these two lives of Bee is interesting 
because it centres round Hypatia, 
and we get some description of the 
troubles round her leading up to 
her martyrdom. The life in Flor- 
ence was at the time of Savonarola, 
and we have glimpses of the move- 
ments of thought which charac- 
terized that period. 

Then followed the long and 
extremely dramatic series of lives 
of Orion, investigated by Bishop 
Leadbeater alone.” Among all the 
series of lives investigated, Orion 
in some ways is particularly in- 
teresting, from the psychological 
standpoint. He is evidently a strong 
but wilful ego, and he seems to lack 
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intuition to understand the inner 
workings of the greatlaws. Through 
this failing he creates a great deal 
of suffering for himself, from which 
he seems to learn only slowly. 

Sometime earlier than this were 
recorded a few of the lives of Miss 
F. Arundale." They give interest- 
ing glimpses of the operation of that 
special karma where an individual 
attaches himself to Occultism, but 
refuses to carry out the solemn obli- 
gations given under vows. 

There have also been published 
two lives of Mizar, and one of 
Naga.” These have been incorpo- 
rated into the Lives of Alcyone. An- 
other series, that of Amal, was also 
published." As yet unpublished 
are some lives of Alastor, Melete, 
Concord, Auson, Laxa and Vale. 


The Lives of Alcyone 


Then followed the long series of 
the lives of Alcyone, in some of 
which Dr. Besant collaborated. 
The writing out of the lives was 
done by Bishop Leadbeater, with 
the exception of Life No. XXVIII, 
which was written by Dr. Besant. 
Anyone reading this particular life 
will note how dramatically it is 
written, with a graphic quality and 
power which are not characteristic 
of the other lives. Dr. Besant 
read it herself at a “ roof meeting." 

The Lives of Alcyone are inter- 
esting because they were investi- 
gated backwards. In the first life 
of Erato mentioned above, the in- 
vestigation began with a recol- 
lection by Erato himself of an 
incident in a previous life. This 
gave the investigator a point de 
départ from which to investigate, 
and, so to say, allowed him to 
anchor himself in the stream of time 
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and watch its flow. But with 
Alcyone it was different. The 
reason for the difference lay in 
the fact that the boy Krishnamurti, 
when observed clairvoyantly soon 
after he came to Adyar, possessed 
an unusually fine aura. The im- 
mediate interest was then to find 
out who he had been in his previous 
life. From this began the investi- 
gations into life after life of his, but 
going backward from the present 
into the past. The lives, when 
written out, were typed, and three 
copies were made. The first set of 
lives investigated made the last ten, 
and of these one copy was sent to 
Dr. Besant, who was in Europe, and 
the other to me. They reached me in 
California, and the reading of them 
was especially interesting as being 
different from the lives of other 
egos whose stories I had read. I 
had of course not then met Krish- 
naji. In the course of the succeed- 
ing months, I received the record 
of the other two groups of ten. It 
is these thirty lives that were pub- 
lished in The Theosophist," but a 
few years later many more of his 
lives were investigated, and all these 
were incorporated in the two vol- 
umes, The Lives of Alcyone. 

After all the lives of Alcyone 
that were investigated had been put 
together, the printing was begun 
at the Vasanta Press. When the 
Lives that now compose Volume I 
had been printed, and part also of 
Volume II up to page 488, the fur- 
ther printing was suspended in Sep- 
tember 1914. The wildest rumours 
have of course been spread concern- 
ing the reason for the suspension. 
But Dr. Besant told me why it was 
that she stopped the publication of 
the book as announced, 
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The case brought against her by 
the father of Krishnaji and his 
brother was ended in May 1914 by 
the Privy Council decision. They 
were at last free of interference 
from the father, and the plan which 
she had formulated of their going 
to Oxford could now be taken up 
seriously. Long before the students 
enter into residence,, arrangements 
have to be made with a tutor of the 
college selected, as the places for 
students are limited, and especially 
so in the case of Indian students. 
With the introductions provided by 
Muriel, Countess de la Warr, who 
was acquainted with the head of 
Chirst Church College, Mr. H. 
Baillie- Weaver had an interview 
with him in regard to entering the 
two boys. 

But Krishnaji was somewhat 
nervous that if they went up to 
Oxford after the Lives had been 
published, they would be “ ragged,” 
and much ridicule would be cast 
upon them, and also that it would 
add to the publicity, then already 
considerable, about him. Because 
of this, he asked Dr. Besant if the 
book could not be held back. As 
she was in the truest sense of the 
word his mother, she at once ac- 
ceded to his request, and counter- 
manded all the plans for immediate 
publication, even though the pic- 
tures for the book had been printed 
and were ready at Adyar. 

After Bishop Leadbeater left 
Adyar in 1914, I bad to supervise 
the completion of the work. Though 
publication was. postponed, the 
second volume was completed 
very leisurely, and placed in the 
“ godown " in sheets, till the Oxford 
period should be over. As it hap- 
pened, owing to various difficulties, 
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Krishnaji and his brother did not go 
to Oxford after all; and the War 
came soon after, and all the compli- 
cations of Dr. Besant’s workin India. 


New Characters Recognized 


After the first twelve lives in the 
book had been printed, new charac- 
ters were recognized, to be placed 
in the charts. Each new “star 
name” to be added to the charts, 
with all the relationships, meant 
much rearrangement. One ego, as 
for instance Naga, an “elder ego,” 
when recognized in December 1913, 
and given his place in the charts, 
brought ina number of children, and 
with them grand-children, some of 
whom had been noted previously, 
but not placed because of the non- 
recognition till then of the father 
of the grandchildren. Mrs. D. 
Jinarajadasa (Sita) was found only 
after her arrival in Adyar towards 
the end of 1912. Her name first 
appears in chart No. XI. She was 
one of those who assisted Bishop 
Leadbeater in preparing the charts 
to be entered into long rolls, where 
the names are all placed horizon- 
tally in the form of a genealogical 
table. She knows the story of the 
addition of the names as little by 
little more characters were identi- 
fied. Bishop Mazel was also one of 
those who worked in Bishop Lead- 
beater's room, and could explain 
what happened if he were still alive. 
Two characters, Naiad and Una, 
in whom I was particularly inter- 
ested, were “looked up” at my re- 
quest, and I sent their photographs 
for that purpose. These two have 
a close link with Naga, and appear 
in the charts after Life XII. 

One striking omission from the 
charts, as printed in The Theos- 
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ophist, of Alcyone's lives is Dhruva, 
the Master of the Master K. H. 
This Adept did not deal directly 
with the affairs of The Theosophi=- 
cal Society, so Bishop Leadbeater 
knew of Him only by name from 
his Master’s pupils.. But after he 
had the privilege of being presented 
to the Master Dhruva, of course 
he recognized Him at once in the 
lives. The name Dhruva (the Sans- 
krit name for the Pole Star), which 
was given to Him, was incorporat- 
ed in the charts as the book was 
put together. Altogether thirty-two 
new names were added at this time. 
More were added later. The addi- 
tional star names up to Life XII 
have to be incorporated in a second 
edition. 

In reality, the * Band of Servers ” 
who are pledged to follow the 
Masters in the Great Work are at 
least ten times the 281 names put 
in the charts. And it does not 
follow that because a person is 
"in the Lives," that fact is a 
guarantee that he will make a suc- 
cess of Occultism in this life! After 
his residence in Australia, Bishop 
Leadbeater identified many whom 
he had seen in past lives, but he 
did not "follow them up" into 
their past lives, as the task of 
enlarging the charts was far too 
strenuous. Besides, there was other 
and more urgent work. 


A Proof of Glainvoyance 


Among the lives of Alcyone, the 
life in Persia with the last Zoroaster 
is interesting, because Bishop Lead- 
beater had a good deal of difficulty 
with the names of the principal 
characters. The words were so 
Strange that he had to listen care- 
fully and repeat the words himself, 
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and slowly spell them phonetically. 
It is interesting here to read the 
article which Mr. B. P. Wadia, 
who is a Parsi, wrote on the matter 
of these names. In his article in 
The Theosophist of January 1911 
he said: 

“First, then, the gentleman who 
looked up this particular life is 
Mr. C. W. Leadbeater who, as 
far as my knowledge goes—and 
I have worked with him now for 
nearly two years—knows next to 
nothing about Zoroastrianism. 
He has not studied the ancient 
Persian history, nor even has 
perused the Shah-Nameh in 
abridged translation. While look- 
ing up this life he was very much 
struck, he says, by the long and 
unpronounceable names heheard. 
This is not the place to givea 
psychological explanation of how 
this is done ; enough to say that 
Mr. Leadbeater can hear as well 
as see the Akashic Records from 
which he reads and dictates. The 
Persian name of the very hero— 
Alcyone—was a poser to him; 
and I doubt not that he must 
have heard it many times before 
he could pronounce it. He finally 
pronounced it as he heard it, and 
when he came to write it down 
he could do nothing else but spell 
it phonetically. So also with all 
other names. 

When I first came across this life 
it was clear to me that I was 
fortunate enough to hit upon a 
clear and decisive proof of Mr. 
Leadbeater's clairvoyant powers. 
There were open before me only 
two ways of explaining to myself 
this phenomenon of Mr. Lead- 
beater bringing out nearly a score 
of proper names, some of them 
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very obscure; they were (1) that 
Mr. Leadbeater is a truly genuine 
and scientifically reliable seer; or 
(2) that he is a fraud (he will 
pardon my saying so), who reads 
encyclopedias, obscure histories 
and what not, and then pretends 
that he can hear and see and 
work on subtler planes. Between 
these two there is no middle 
course ; we have to accept the one 
and reject the other. I accept 
the first and absolutely reject 
the second, for scores of sound 
reasons which space forbids me 
here to give.” ; 

Mr. Wadia then goes into inter- 
esting details analysing the life. 
He was then manager of The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Houseat Adyar. 
He has since left the Parent Soci- 
ety ; for aught I know he may now 
disown what he wrote in 1911. 


Studies in Karma 


All these lives which have been 
investigated have for me a very 
profound interest; they reveal the 
working of that law so difficult to 
understand—the law of Karma. I 
have often wished that I had the 
time to write a long commentary 
on the Lives of Alcyone, taking up 
point after point which illustrates 
Karma. Probably I am the only 
person who knows all the series of 
lives that have been investigated, 
and I have met nearly all the char- 
acters and know their present his- 
tory. Therefore they are all linked 
in my mind in one great scheme of 
a band of souls travelling through- 
out the ages, busy at a work, but 
also, in the course of that work, 
influencing each other for good or 
evil. The more I read all these 
lives, and see the interrelations of 
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certain characters, and how they 
accepted or rejected opportunities, 
the more I understand what is so 
beautifully described in the Light 
of Asia with regard to Karma: 


So merit won winneth the happier 


age 
Which by demerit halteth short of 
end ; 
Yet must this Law of Love reign 
King of all 
Before the Kalpas end. 


Such is the Law which moves to 
righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside 
or stay ; 
The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and consummation sweet, 
Obey ! 


Some day I hope to publish all 
the series of Lives in a uniform 
series of volumes, for I have perfect 
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trust that in the future this record 
will be appreciated at its true worth. 


(To be continued) 


FOOTNOTES 

1. The Theosophist, April, 1912. The 
lives of Erato, as published in The Theos- 
ophist, are not in the words of Mr. Varley 
himself. His transcription was not con- 
sidered sufficiently literary, and Mr. E. A. 
Wodehouse rewrote them. I prefer Mr. 
Varley's simpler manner, as more sugges- 
tive. 

2. The Theosophist, October 1917. 
3. The Theosophist, May 1932. 
4. Not published. 
The Theosophist, December 1932. 
The Theosophist, February 1921. 
. The Theosophist, May 1917, also 
uary 1932. 
. The Theosophist, April 1917. 
9. The Theosophist, April 1911. 
10. Not published. 
11. The Theosophist, March 1911. 
12. The Theosophist, December 1920. 
13. The Theosophist, December 1917. 
14. The Theosophist, April 1910. 
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JUST BEING A FRIEND 


Just being a friend isn't easy, you see, 
Though it sounds very simple to you and to me; 
But I’m not speaking now of the one who can say 
“ My friend,” while he's shutting all others away, 
But the man who is friendly deep down in his being, 
Whose outlook on life has the power of seeing 
The good of the whole, while he's working away 
And forgetting himself in the heat of the day, 
Whose head and whose hands and whose heart work together 
And take no account of the wind and the whether. 


You can frame many laws and change legislatures, 
But the heart of the question is changing the natures 
Of men from self-seeking and selfish aggression ; 
"Tis sharing and giving will lighten depression ; 
It's just learning friendship deep down in one's being. 
And one who can look, with the power of seeing, 
On the needs of another—deep down in his being 
Has found the fine art of 


JUST BEING A FRIEND. 
—ALBERT FREAR HARDCASTLE 


Forerunners of 


the New Age: 


Ruthertord 


" One of the greatest scientists of all time” was the 
distinctive appellation which Sir James Jeans applied to 
Lord Rutherford at the Calcutta Science Congress in 


January. 


An Exuberant Personality 


ORD RUTHERFORD was to 
have presided over the Con- 
gress, and before his death in Octo- 
ber last had prepared his President- 
ial Address reviewing the adaptation 
of science to industry and the latest 
developments in the transmutation 
of matter. The Address was read 
by Sir James Jeans, who preceded 
it with a sympathetic eulogium of 
Lord Rutherford as a friend and 
as a scientist. We append a por- 
tion of Sir James’s speech, which 
is distinguished by its comprehen- 
sive range and sustained elevation. 
“ He has been cut off in the fulness 
of his power—leaving as his monu- 
ment a rich and full life's work, 
such as few men have equalled,” 
Sir James said, proceeding as fol- 
lows : 

“ Those of us who were honoured 
by his friendship know that his 
greatness as a scientist was matched 
by his greatness as a man. We 
remember, and always shall re- 
member with affection his big, ener- 
getic, exuberant personality, the 
simplicity, sincerity and transparent 
honesty of his character, and per- 
haps most of all, his genius for 
friendship and good comradeship. 


had been showered upon him, so 
that he could not but know of the 
esteem in which he was held by 
the whole world, and yet he was 
always simple, unassuming and 
ready to listen patiently to even 
the youngest and most inexperi- 
enced of his pupilsor fellow-workers, 
if only he were honestly seeking for 
scientific truth. 

“A great physicist, Niels Bohr, 
speaking of Rutherford's work to a 
congress of physicists which re- 
cently met in Bologna, said: ‘ His 
achievements are so great that at a 
gathering of physicists like the one 
here assembled, they provide the 
background of almost every word 
that is spoken. As it was in 
Bologna, so it will be in Calcutta ; 
the proceedings in our physics sec- 
tion will be utterly different from 
what they would have been had 
Rutherford not lived and worked. 
3 Happily he will not be al- 
together absent from our meeting. 
He had been looking forward with 
the greatest interest and eagerness 
to this occasion, and had already 
written a Presidential Address for 
it, which it will be my duty to read 
to you very shortly. 

“In this he tells us, in his own 


Honours of every conceivable kind words, of his latest work of all— 
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that in nuclear physics, and especi- 
ally in what he described as ‘the 
new alchemy’ the transmutation of 
the elements. This alone would 
have ensured him a place in the 
foremost rank of physicists, and yet 
it formed only a small part of the 
total achievement of his life. 

“ When I first knew him, almost 
exactly forty years ago, he was ex- 
perimenting in wireless telegraphy, 
using a detector of his own inven- 
tion, and transmitting signals to 
what was, for those times, the record 
distance of about a mile and a half. 


“The Heroic Age of Physics” 


“That was in the period which 
he used himself to describe as ' the 
heroic age of physics.’ Within 
the space of a very few years, 
Rontgen rays were discovered and 
provided a new line of attack on 
the problems of electric conduction 
in gases; the electron was isolated 
and seemed to point the way to 
an understanding of the age-long 
puzzle of the structure of matter ; 
radio-activity was discovered, with 
its apparent violation of well-estab- 
lished physical laws, and opened 
up a new road which led no one 
knew where—but obviously into very 
different territory from that which 
nineteenth century physics had so 
industriously and thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

“Rutherford directed his colos- 
sal energy and tireless enthusiasm 
on to all these vast new problems 
in turn. By a few investigations 
of masterly simplicity, he reduced 
the puzzling phenomena of radio- 
activity to law and order, and, in 
collaboration with Soddy, dis- 
covered the physical interpretation 
of this law and order. Radio-ac- 
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tivity, they found, indicated the 
transmutation of one element into 
others through processes of spon- 
taneous atomic explosion. 
" Rutherford then treated the 
alpha-particles which were emitted 
at these radio-active explosions as 
projectiles. He bombarded atoms 
with them and in so doing dis- 
covered the composition of the 
atoms. Finally he shewed how simi- 
lar bombardments could change 
the constitution of the atomic 
nuclei, and so literally transmute 
the elements; the dream of the 
alchemists was realized. 


Rutherford and Newton 


“These. were perhaps the out- 
standing landmarks in his career, 
but in truth most of his investiga- 
tions were key investigations, each 
brilliant in its simplicity of con- 
ception, masterly in its execution 
and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. His output of work was 
enormous, and can only be explain- 
ed by his capacity for delegating 
all the less important details of an 
investigation to a collaborator, 
whom he usually inspired with his 
own enthusiasm. In his flair for 
the right line of approach to a 
problem, as well as in the simple 
directness of his methods of attack, 
he often reminds us of Faraday, 
but he had two great advantages 
which Faraday did not possess— 
first, exuberant bodily health and 
energy, and second, the opportunity 
and capacity to direct a band of 
enthusiastic co-workers. Great 
though Faraday's output of work 
was, it seems to me that to match 
Rutherford's work in quantity as 
well as in quality, we must go back 
to Newton. 
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“ Voltaire once said that Newton 
was more fortunate than any other 
scientist. could ever be, since it 
could fall to only one man to dis- 
cover the laws which governed the 
universe. Had he lived in a later 
age, he might have said something 
similar of Rutherford and the realm 
of the infinitely small; for Ruther- 
ford was the Newton of atomic 
physics. In some respects he was 
more fortunate than Newton ; there 
was nothing in Rutherford's life to 
compare with the years which New- 
ton spent in a vain search for the 
philosopher's stone, or with New- 
ton's output of misleading optical 
theories, or with his bitter quarrels 
with his contemporaries. Ruther- 
ford was ever the happy warrior— 
happy in his work, happy in its 
outcome, and happy in its human 
contacts." 


Modes of Transmutation 

Near the close of his Presidential 
Address, Lord Rutherford claims 
that “the study of the transmuta- 
tion of matter has been extraordin- 
arily fruitful in results of funda- 
mental importance." Not only has 
it led to the discovery of about 
one hundred new radio-active ele- 
ments but also several stable iso- 
topes of known elements. “ It has 
greatly extended our knowledge of 
the ways in which nuclei can be 
built up and broken down, and has 
brought to our attention the extra- 
ordinary violence of some of the 
nuclear explosions which occur. 
The great majority of our elements 
have been transmuted by the bom- 
bardment method, and in the case 
of the light elements which have 
been most carefully studied a great 
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variety of modes of transmutation 
have been established.” 

But whither is all this leading ? 
A new chemistry has arisen, un- 
doubtedly, but its inevitable limita- 
tions are already becoming visible, 
and new instruments of research will 
have to be developed. Rutherford 
himself admits that “in individ- 
ual transformations so far exam- 
ined the nuclear charge is always 
conserved." Have not scientists 
reached the blank wall, which 
H. P. Blavatsky calls a “laya point” 
or neutral centre ? 


A “neutral centre" is, in one aspect, 
the limiting point of any given set of 
senses. Thus, imagine two consecut- 
ive planes of matter; each of these 
corresponding to an appropriate set 
of perceptive organs. We are forced 
to admit that between these two 
planes of matter an incessant circula- 
tion takes place ; and if we follow the 
atoms and molecules of, say, the 
lower in their transformationupwards, 
they will come to a point where they 
pass altogether beyond the range of 
the faculties we are using on the 
lower plane. In fact, for us the 
matter of the lower plane there van- 
ishes from our perception—or rather 
it passes on to the higher plane, and 
the state of matter corresponding to 
such a point of transition must cer- 
tainly possess special, and not readi- 
ly discoverable, properties. : 
Each atom has seven planes of being 
or existence, we are taught ; and each 
plane is governed by its specific laws 
of evolution and absorption—The 
Secret Doctrine, I, 171-172, 174. 


Bridging a Chasm 


A glance at Occult Chemistry, 
which records the results of clair- 
voyant research, convinces us that 
the trained clairvoyant investigator 
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sees the atom in its normal condi- 
tion, whereas the atom-smashing 
apparatus of the great laboratories 
throws the atom into abnormal 
conditions, induced by electrical 
forces. Dr. Compton, American 
physicist, admits that “ every fact 
or relationship of the electron ap- 
pears fuzzy with uncertainties when 
closely examined, for it can truly 
be said that every discovery dis- 
closes a dozen new problems.” 
(New York Times, 12 December 
1936). This in no way minimizes 
the accuracy or the value of the 
work of the scientist, but it suggests 
that a bridge must be built between 
the methods of the scientist and 
those of the occultist, and the two 
are not likely to meet until each 
school becomes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the relevant data pre- 
sented by both schools. Scientists 
who do not possess inner senses 
will have to collaborate with those 
who do possess them. Half a 
century ago H. P. Blavatsky point- 
ed the men of science to another 
approach: “ They will be driven 
out of their position not by spiritual, 
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Theosophical, or any other physical 
or even mental phenomena, but 
simply by the enormous gaps and 
chasms that open daily and will 
still be opening before them, as 
one discovery follows the other, 
until they are finally knocked off 
their feet by the ninth wave of 
simple common sense.” (The Se- 
cret Doctrine, I, 620). 

And common sense will bring 
the chemist and the clairvoyant 
together, if it takes generations to 
do it. 

Lord Rutherford did well to re- 
call that “India in ancient days 
was the home of a flourishing indig- 
enous science" and to express the 
hope that because of its natural 
aptitude for experimental and ab- 
stract science India would become 
again the home of science—a hope 
which every Theosophist will af- 
firm, because India is the home of 
the Ancient Wisdom, and out of 
the Ancient Wisdom has emerged 
the science of Occult Chemistry 
and what Rutherford calls “ the 
New Alchemy.” 

J. L. DAvIDGE 


SEEKING THE MASTER 


My hair grows whiter than my thistle plume, 
: But in my eyes 

The star of an unconquerable praise : 

For in my soul one hope for ever sings, 
That at the next white corner of a road 

My eyes will look on Him. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, in The Wild Knight. 


The President's 


Four Questions 


At the Christmas Study Week-End held in London, 
while the Convention at Adyar was in session, the Presi- 
dent's four questions on the functions of The Theosophical 
Society were discussed with great interest. 


HE following conclusions, with 

slight rewordings, were agreed 

on by a very representative group 
of members. 

1. The Theosophical Society has 
the undoubted duty, or dharma, of 
inviting adherence to its Three Ob- 
jects, and of spreading the knowl- 
edge of the body of teaching known 
as Theosophy. Also as a corporate 
body it has no other activity in which 
it can properly engage, although 
members individually take part in 
all activities which forward the 
concept of brotherhood. 

2. The group preferred to dis- 
cuss the question before the Second 
Symposium in this form: “ What 
are the truths of Theosophy which 
throw light upon the problems of 
fear and the sense of impotence ?” 
A list was made out, showing how 
the teachings of karma, rebirth, the 
place of evolution, the existence of 
the Elder Brethren, and the rec- 
ognition of the unity of all life, if 
properly understood, could drive 
out fear and impotence, and restore 
goodwill, justice, and peace to men. 
It was recognized that to do this, 
members must first apply these 
teachings in their own lives in a 
practical fashion. The principle 
needs were stated as follows : 

(a) To extend the knowledge of 
ourselves, and to deepen our under- 
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standing of the application of the 
general teaching. 

(b To systematize our knowl- 
edge, both (1) in regard to our 
own experience, which tends to be 
haphazard, i.e. development of 
thought control; and (2) in regard 
to the vast amount of detail avail- 
abletoday which corroborates Theo- 
sophical teachings. The second 
field needs research workers to 
collate cases illustrating rebirth, the 
group soul in evolution, the ration- 
ale of psychic phenomena, etc. It 
was recognized that there is need 
today for proven material, to meet 
the scepticism of the modern mind. 

(c) To train our lecturers and 
students to present the truths in a 
practical fashion, avoiding dog- 
matism and generalities. By solving 
their own problems in the light 
of these truths, applied fearlessly, 
they can be in themselves the best 
evidence for the real nature of 
man, the purpose of evolution and 
the existence of the Plan. 

(d) To bring home to members 
the need to avoid vagueness and 
sectarian thinking. 

It was recognized, however, that 
all this teaching could present only 
an explanation of suffering. The 
root cause of suffering is human 
ignorance, and each person must 
be left to deal with the ignorance 
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of his own nature when and as he 
will. 

3. In answering question num- 
ber three as to the development of 
an understanding of international 
culture, a cultured person was de- 
fined as one who has the possibility 
of making as wide and varied con- 
tacts with life as possible. Theos- 
ophy in itself is an aspect of true 
culture, as a knowledge of it widens 
and informs the mind and deepens 
the individual’s capacity for con- 
tacts. Hence, the living of Theo- 
sophical teachings makes for the 
culture of the members. Theos- 
ophy brings the eternal and uni- 
versal values into social culture. 
An illumined mind is essentially 
cultured. 

It was agreed that a much deeper 
understanding of other nations was 
desirable, and a willingness to stress 
their real contribution to world 
culture, rather than to accept the 
cinema presentation of its cheaper 
and more startling characteristics. 

4. In dealing with question four 
as to the release of life in The 
Society, the emphasis was laid on 
attempting to sense the true life 
of our Movement, independent of 
its temporary form. It was agreed 
that the inner life of the Movement 
is great and important, but that in 
its essence it is eternal and hence 
unknowable. The member who con- 
tacts it has an intuitive or uncon- 
scious contact with reality, which 
brings a sense of security and a 
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feeling that ordinary life is some- 
how significant and worthwhile. 
The contact brings with it also a 
flow of buddhi, a certain blending 
quality, making real relationships 
easier to discern. It may be called 
an outpouring of spiritual force. 
Most people need contact with the 
spiritual or religious life, but this 
contact needs to be an intelligible 
or rational one. Theosophy com- 
bines both. Hence the member 
who through work or understand- 
ing or devotion makes a real con- 
tact with this life finds in it great 
illumination. 

In summing up, the General 
Secretary referred to the long past 
of the mystery teachings, the core 
of all the religious and scientific 
instruction in early religious cults, 
and of the temple and mystery 
training. Theosophists today are 
privileged to be the stewards of truth- 
as-far-as-it-can-be-understood in 
our time. The Theosophical Soci- 
ety is dowered with this priceless 
gift, and must share it with the 
world. If we Theosophists play 
our part now, in devotion, in 
understanding, in service to the 
essential revelations of the Ancient 
Wisdom, then in other lives in the 
future when the teachings are again 
given to the world with increasing 
fulness, it will be our privilege to 
be associated with this movement 
whatever form it may then have 
assumed. 


A.G. 


TIME 


Time is a precious gift—a “ talent” entrusted to us, 
and we must try to use it to the best advantage.—The 


Master K. H. 


Culture for 


Democracy 


BY K.S. CHANDRASEKHARA IYER 


This vital point of view, that culture should be 
the common heritage of mankind, was presented in the 
Symposium on Culture at the Adyar Convention on 29th 


December 1937. 


E are to speak not on the 
contribution of Theosophy 
to the world’s truths—great and 
invaluable as that contribution is 
—but rather on its service as the 
interpreter of those truths. While 
taking truth in general as its pro- 
vince, Theosophy has a special 
function, that of making it freely 
available for man’s guidance and 
uplift. 

Culture, as I view it, is know- 
ledge which makes for complete 
living. And completeness of living 
should be recognized—as it is not 
universally recognized today—as 
the prerogative of every person born 
into the world. 

Culture is often regarded as 
more or less the monopoly of the 
elect, as something that should be 
kept sacred from the profaning 
contact of the multitude. It may 
be true that only the superior mind, 
the genius of the expert, can dis- 
cover new truth or create new forms 
of beauty. But every one in his 
varying degree can be made to see 
truth and admire beauty, and de- 
rive profit and enjoyment from 
their study and contemplation. 
Above all, every one may acquire 
the inner refinement of thought 
and feeling which is the soul of 
culture. 


Science and art may be as high- 
brow as you please in their stand- 
ards and qualities; but to be of 
use to the world, their presentation 
must be democratic in outlook and 
influence. The professional man, 
the scientist or artist must not 
always stand on a high pedestal ; 
he must occasionally imitate the 
gentle rain which descends from 
the sky and cools and fructifies 
the parched earth; he must bend 
to the level of the average man 
and woman without in any way 
lowering his own standard of ac- 
curacy of fact or expression. Of 
course, the ordinary man must, on 
his part, try and lift himself nearer 
to the expert's range. The unity 
of understanding and appreciation 
that is possible in this way was well 
illustrated in some of those excel- 
lent music performances lately 
given in Madras, where the achieve- 
ment of the artist and the appre- 
ciation of the audience united in 
one continuous stream of discrim- 
inating enjoyment. The truths 
of Theosophy should, I think, be so 
expressed as to evoke real under- 
standing and keen appreciation. 
They should help ordinary men to 
see beauty and value in the things 
of everyday life no less than in the 
noblest works of art. 
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Theosophy as interpreter should 
make a special point of presenting 
things as clearly and intelligibly 
and interestingly as possible, so 
that its message may make its way 
readily and surely into men’s minds. 
Some of the greatest scientists 
and philosophers of our day do 
not disdain the effort to make their 
thoughts crystal-clear, and there is 
no reason why Theosophic writers 
and lecturers should notseta similar 
aim before themselves. Hazy and 
ill-digested exposition is nearly al- 
ways a sign of vague thinking and 
imperfect grasp of the subject. 
From the vantage ground of wider 
knowledge and more comprehen- 
sive outlook, Theosophic interpre- 
tation of truth should strive to 
humanize knowledge. It should 
help men to utilize the power which 
science gives over nature, and the 
vision and enjoyment which art 
provides, for really creative pur- 
poses, for the progress and welfare 
of humanity, and not for selfish 
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aggrandizement or wholesale de- 
struction. 

Science knows no national or 
regional boundaries even now; to 
a smaller extent this is the case 
also with Art, less so with manners 
and customs and ways of life. The 
outward forms of culture may vary 
with races and civilizations, but 
the inner spirit of all of them is 
the expression of the one animat- 
ing divine life. 

Theosophy, by emphasizing the 
common basis no less than the 
special features of the various 
forms of culture, may help to a 
better understanding and appre- 
ciation, as well as to a fuller utili- 
zation of their results, and so help 
to make all culture the common 
heritage of mankind. 

It is in such ways as these, I 
think, that the truths of Theos- 
ophy should be presented so as to 
promote individual well-being, so- 
cial co-operation and international 
friendliness and harmony. 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


One thing only matters—to do one’s best. 


One can 


always recall that gentle phrase of the Master: “ He who 


does his best does enough for Us.” 
It is encouraging to feel that we 


be better than today’s. 


Tomorrow's best will 


can have all the time we want, and there 1s apparently no 
limit to the expansion of consciousness, and no limit to the 
expansion of time. So why worry ? If your present " want” 
is a garland, stop and gather flowers and weave them into 
one; you may find that you do not care for the garland 
when you have woven it; never mind ; there will be some 
younger soul that will be pleased to wear it, and we are 


all parts of the “ One Life.” 


Let each of us give his best, 


and the whole will be the best which the world can pro- 


duce at the time. 


It will serve as the foundation of a 


better, which will rise upon it tomorrow. 


10 


ANNIE BESANT 


Son of 


England 


BY HELEN VEALE 


The story is woven round Lord Bacon, his friends and 
contemporaries, and is written as a “‘ Book of Confessions ” 
by Alice Barnham, daughter of a well-to-do London gold- 
smith, whose house was frequented by Bacon, Shakespeare 


and other luminaries of that golden age of letters. 


We 


have first been listening to Shakespeare in a drunken fit 
of indiscretion bruiting it about—in the presence of Alice 
Barnham, beloved friend of Bacon—that Bacon is the eldest 
son of Queen Elizabeth and the rightful heir to the throne. 


The narrative proceeds: 


III. Written this Eleventh Day of 
June, in the Year 1602 A.D. 


HIS last year hath been a sad 
one in our house, for my dear 
mother fell ill of a fever last au- 
tumn, and though she was cupped 
and given many simples, she did 
not rally, but seemeth still to 
burn and waste, lying ever in her 
bed. My father hath consulted 
many physicians, to aid good Mas- 
ter Winslow, who doth cure our 
common ills; but all say that they 
can do nothing to arrest the fever. 
My father hath grown grey with 
care, and is short of temper, es- 
pecially with Tom, whom he partly 
blames for my mother’s illness, as 
he had caused her to worry unduly 
and perchance expose herself to 
draughts, waiting up for him when 
he so oft stayed out late at night. 
For after last year’s rebellion was 
quelled, Tom came home to us 
after many weeks much changed, 
withdrawn into himself, half-fearful 
and sullen. He had not all the 
time stayed with mine uncle in Ox- 


fordshire, as we believed, but had 
ridden to town to join the forces 
of the Earl of Essex, and had 
shared their ill fortunes. He would 
not tell all that he had seen and 
done, but he had long been a fugi- 
tive before he dared to return 
home. 


After she knew of his return, 
Mother would tremble at every 
knock on our door, and together 
she and I prepared a hiding-place 
for him, should it be needed. But 
none came after him, and indeed 
it was bruited that Her Majesty 
had graciously ordered that the 
pursuit of rebels should cease now 
that ringleaders had suffered the 
penalty. The Queen liketh not 
ruthlessness, my father saith, when 
the sting hath been taken from a 
danger, and God bless her for that 
mercy! So my brother’s life hath 
been spared, but my father spared 
him not bitter words, even before 
my mother’s illness made all worse. 
I am now the housekeeper, and 
bear my mother’s keys, going to 
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her where she lieth for direction 
when need ariseth. Little time is 
left for study, but I read to her 
daily, and sing to my lute when she 
feels it would relieve her to listen. 
Tom hath to work with my father 
now each day, but he cometh every 
morn and eve to sit by her awhile, 
stealing off when he heareth my 
father coming. 

One afternoon, my mother had 
a visitor. A fine carriage stopped 
at our door in the early afternoon, 
and a handmaiden came to say 
that the Lady Anne Bacon craved 
permission tocome up. My mother 
sent me to meet and conduct her, 
and I curtseyed to the greatest 
lady I had ever met. She was old, 
but upright and beautiful, with a 
very gentle quietness about her, and 
her dress was of dove-grey silk. She 
smiled at me, and said in a soft, 
clear voice, “ Thou must be little 
Alice Barnham, I think. My son 
hath told me of thee, and of thy 
mother's illness. Is she able to 
receive me, my child ? " 

I took her up stairs, and she 
talked very graciously to my mother 
for half an hour, stopping only when 
she saw her flushed and tired. 

"Now prithee, Alice, conduct 
me downstairs," she then said, 
“and talk to me thyself awhile, 
for I can see thy dear mother 
should be left to rest." 

My mother said, “ Your Lady- 
ship will do us the grace to take 
wine and cake before you go,” and 
the lady assenting, I took her to 
my father’s room, and unlocked 
the cabinet, to set wine and cake 
before her. I can well recall all 
that she said, for my memory, as 
Master Walsham ever saith, is 
retentive. 
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** [ wanted to make thy acquain- 

tance, Alice," she began, “ because 
my dear son hath told me how 
thou hast come to know his secret. 
Dear child, it is grievous for thee, 
and I would have thee look on me 
as a friend, to whom thou mayst 
speak freely whatever is in thy 
mind." 
. I stammered and faltered, but 
indeed there were things I much 
wanted to ask. “Please, Lady 
Anne,” I said at last, “ why do not 
those who know the truth, who seem 
not so few, tell it to the Lords and 
Commoners, that Master Francis 
is the Prince? Is it right to keep 
such a secret, even if the Queen 
ordered it ? ” 

“Thou hast asked a hard ques- 
tion to answer, child, and there 
have been times when I have called 
myself craven, and others with me, 
that we did not better protect his 
rights. We have been largely 
tricked into silence, until it is now 
too late to win belief, for the Queen's 
virginity has become an article of 
faith, fanatically to be defended. 
It was common knowledge once 
that she had loved Lord Dudley 
since her sister Mary's reign, and 
when on her own accession, hon- 
ours almost royal were heaped on 
him, all expected that he was to be 
her consort. In fact a marriage 
ceremony was performed, in the 
house of the Earl of Pembroke, 
legal witnesses being recorded, but 
sworn to temporary secrecy, for 
purposes of State. Then when our 
royal lady was brought to bed of 
her first-born, she was perchance 
distraught with her pain, and called 
us to take the babe out of her 
sight, even to kill it. To save his 
precious life in that her savage 
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mood, I took the babe in my charge, 
and my own expected child being 
still-born, he passed as mine. But 
the Queen must not be blamed 
o’ermuch for her cruelty then, as 
after her fury had passed, she looked 
sweetly on the growing child, and 
took pride in his parts, so that Sir 
Nicholas and I ne’er doubted that 
she would own him in her own time. 

" So too it was with his brother 
Robert, whom Lady Lettice took 
likewise in her fostering care. Her 
Grace hath her tendernesses, and 
it was in her care for England that 
she first concealed her marriage 
with Leicester. But it grew ever 
harder to break the toils of deceit, 
and her husband deeply angered 
her with his infidelities, till she 
took a vow in her wrath that he 
should never be acknowledged, and 
had all legal proofs destroyed, 
threatening instant death to any 
who so much as repeated gossip or 
conjecture on the subject. Truly I 
blame most of all the Earl of 
Leicester, for he ruined all when he 
married the widowed Lady Essex, 
so accepting Her Grace’s denial of 
himself and his sons. The Cecils 
had always opposed the idea of an 
alliance with Leicester, and now 
the powerful house of Essex and 
its supporters were also ranged on 
the side that ever tried to strength- 
en her resolve to keep her name 
of Virgin Queen. What can we 
now do, the few who are in posses- 
sion of the truth? We could not 
produce any evidence beyond our 
bare word, the handsome Earl is 
himself untimely dead, most like 
by poison, and now his younger 
son Robert hath lost the last chance, 
and his own head to boot, by his 
late ill-judged treason." 
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“ But how can Her Majesty blame 
Master Francis for that ? ” I cried. 
“ Surely in contrast with his brother 
he will appear the more worthy in 
her eyes!” 

" A mother's heart is often par- 
tial, my child," she answered sadly, 
“and the Queen had a real tender- 
ness for Essex. Forcing herself to 
be ruthless to him, she has killed 
in herself the last spark of motherly 
love and tenderness. Her heart is 
dead ! Poor lady, I pity her!” 

“That can not I," I said hotly. 
" She could have pardoned Essex 
his life, for the sake of the wrong 
she had done him, and opened her 
heart to her elder son." 


“ Judge her not too harshly over 
Essex, child. I know that she had 
given him a ring, bidding him to 
send it to her as a token, should he 
ever be in extremity of danger, for 
she knew her own fiery Tudor 
temper. She hourly must have ex- 
pected that ring, perchance longing 
to shew mercy to the suppliant, but 
it came not." 

" Why did he not send it?" I 
asked. 

“A certain lady, who had rea- 
son for enmity to both Leicester 
and the Queen's Grace, made a 
death-bed confession, I have been 
told, scarce a month agone, that 
she had been entrusted with the 
ring, and had withheld it from spite. 
There was a terrible scene at the 
bedside, Elizabeth raging over the 
dying woman, denying her forgive- 
ness for her treachery. Canst thou 
not find pity in thy heart even for 
our proud Queen over that ? " 

" Yes, truly, she was to be pitied 
then," I agreed. “But now, if 
Master Francis went privately to 
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her comfort, would not her heart 
yet melt?" 

“There hath been no sign of that 
at present, but rather of more set- 
tled coldness, even malignancy. 
Child Alice, she is surrounded with 
our Francis’ enemies and detrac- 
tors, who have consistently painted 
him to her as a time-server and pal- 
try coward, deficient in the princely 
courage that she loved in her darl- 
ing Essex. We know that Francis 
is as brave and far nobler, brave 
enough to bear the stigma of cow- 
ardly inaction, rather than establish 
his own honour at the cost of many 
lives and his royal mother's shame." 

After the Lady Anne had left, 
my mother was curious to know 
what we had talked about so long, 
and I said that she had told me 
tales of Master Francis as a boy, 
and the Queen's kindness to him 
then, and all that could be safely 
told of the Earl of Essex. 

I have thought much since about 
this conversation, and feel more 
sympathy than I did at first for 
Her Majesty, who perhaps denied 
her heart for her kingdom at the 
first. But surely all may yet be 
well, and the clouds of misunder- 
standing cleared as in " A Winter's 
Tale," which I saw lately in the 
Globe theatre. This is just such 
a tangle! 


IV. Written this Eleventh Day 
of June, in the Year 1603 A.D. 


Ah me! Yet heavier is my heart 
today, on my thirteenth birthday, 
than when last I wrote herein. 
They say thirteen is an unlucky 
number, and I am minded to be- 
lieve it, though my father and Tom 
would scoff at my superstition. My 
dearest mother died soon after 
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Christmas, and though we had long 
expected the blow to fall, it was 
of a woeful bitterness e’en passing 
expectation, and the house seemeth 
strangely empty still, as I go of a 
morning about my tasks. Tom 
hath been good and steady, having 
promised my mother ere she died 
that he would do my father's will, 
and carry on his business. He is 
affianced too to Margaret, daughter 
of Master Winslow, the leech who 
attended my mother in her illness. 
Her portion is not large, but my 
father hath taken it in good part, 
for she is winsome, and he hopeth 
that marriage will cure Tom of his 
longing to rove. 

But for me cometh an unwel- 
come change. My father saith I 
am too young to be his house- 
keeper, with no older woman to 
protect and guide me other than 
old Martha, my nurse. So he hath 
asked Aunt Prue from the country 
to make her home with us. I told 
him that I could well do all he 
wanted, better now through practice 
than I had done last year, and I 
even wept, so sore I felt. But he 
was firm though not ungentle, say- 
ing that I was his dear daughter 
and wise beyond my age, so that 
for himself he needed none else 
for his comfort; but my mother 
had expressly charged him that he 
should get Aunt Prue or another to 
be my duenna. 

“Thou knowest not yet in full 
the needs and dangers of a young 
girl, daughter," he said, “ and thou 
wouldst not oppose thy dead 
mother's provision, I know." 

So I could say no more, and she 
cometh in a week's time. Aunt 
Prue is kind and good, but she 
is over-fond of talking, and is never 
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still, with fussy, active ways very 
different from my mother’s calm 
dignity. But, indeed, who could 
ever be like her to me? I must 
school myself to patience, and see 
only my aunt’s good points. 

In more weighty matters too, the 
prospect is dreary. The great 
Queen hath passed, and made no 
sign, at least, none that hath been 
reported. I somehow imagine that, 
as she lay there in her great bed, 
feeling her life ebbing from her, she 
saw her loved Leicester standing 
at the foot of her bed, with Robert 
of Essex, the younger son, whom 
she had punished so fiercely ; and 
then she must have seen the face 
of her living son, whom all three of 
them had grievously wronged, ris- 
ing in her memory, and she would 
long to have it in her power yet to 
undo the greatest wrong. The im- 
age of Mary of Scotland would also 
be before her, triumphing over her 
helplessness, saying: “Now you 
have to leave your throne to my 
son, your own being left in obscu- 
rity and debt.” 

Perchance she would have tried 
to rise in her bed and speak, but 
there were none to listen to her dy- 
ing murmurs but Cecil and his 
friends, all there in James’ interest, 
not wishing to understand any un- 
welcome utterance from her dying 
lips. The thought too of England 
must have been with her, for in- 
deed she loved the land well. If 
wily Cecil still whispered to her 
that England’s honour must suffer 
should old scandals be revived, that 
it could not brook a king who had 
made friends of actors and com- 
moners, I can understand why she 
muttered: “My seat hath ever 
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been the throne of kings; no ras- 
cal’s son may sit in my seat ! " 

Thus it was for his father’s sake, 
and not his own, that she discarded 
her own son. Truly, a grievous 
thing! E’en so, I can hardly credit 
what they say, that she finally 
named James of Scotland as her 
successor. Who is to say what 
choked utterance was so interpreted, 
or what dying spasm was turned 
into a nod of agreement by those 
who were bent on turning the dying 
woman to their will, for their own 
dear safety ? 

Ah, the Queen was to be pitied 
then, with none but interested ser- 
vitors around her, no dear family 
love to cherish her, only cold state- 
craft and self-interest! Were they 
too much for her, and was it the 
great Queen’s punishment that now 
she could not make her will prevail, 
she whose will had ever overborne 
all? But it seems this tragedy had 
gone too far to be turned to a hap- 
py ending, like that in “ A Winter’s 
Tale.” Yet I hope it need not be 
quite like * Hamlet” either. 

Master Francis loveth plays and 
actors, and his own life might well 
furnish matter for one of Master 
Shakespeare's sort, or rather, the 
sort acted in his theatre, for sure 
am I that he writeth them not him- 
self, that gross, fat man, devoid of 
fine wit and understanding. My 
father saith that the wits of today 
oft write plays to which they are 
unwilling to put their names, as 
playwriting is not reputed worthy 
of a gentleman and a scholar, 
though remunerative. So some ac- 
tor is allowed to father a play he 
could never write. 

My father took me last month to 
see the new King’s entry into 
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London. The press was great in the 
streets, and I was glad to step with- 
in a house at Westminster, where 
liveth a friend who had invited us 
to his roof for the spectacle. There 
were flags and bedizenments, but 
methought the hearts of the people 
were not tuned to their wonted mer- 
riment, and there was scant hearti- 
ness in the shouts of ' God save 
His Majesty," which were raised as 
his carriage came along. Gentle- 
men of the Court rode in escort, 
and I saw Master Francis among 
the Councillors, with Master An- 
thony Bacon and another, whose 
name methinks is Sir Toby Mathew, 
who also hath been sometimes to 
our house. Before and after His 
Majesty’s carriage rode dour Scots 
Lords, who looked not friendly on 
the crowd, and in sooth met little 
friendliness from them, for there 
were jeers at their travel-stained 
dress and scowling, untrimmed 
countenances. 

But all looked most at King 
James, and I fancy liked not over- 
much what they saw. He hath a 
coarse red face and little eyes, 
unkinglike, with no ready smile or 
grace. I had no time to mark 
those who sat with him in the 
coach, but belike one was his son, 
Prince Henry, a delicate looking 
boy whom I pitied, I know not why. 

The rain came down in tor- 
rents just as the procession turned 
by Whitehall—an evil omen, me- 
thinks! A protective awning had 
been set over us on the roof, so we 
remained dry, but the crowds dis- 
persed in great discontent, seeking 
shelter, and the fine procession fled 
bedraggled through London streets, 
as a poor show, hissed off the 
stage ! 
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V. Written this Eleventh Day of 
June, in the Year 1604 A.D. 

I have grown much this last 
year, and even my father admits 
now that I am no longer a child, 
though he sighs in saying it. When 
I was measured for a fine gown of 
silk and velvet, to serve dear Mar- 
garet as bridesmaid in her marriage 
with Tom, I was found to be two 
inches taller than the bride, though 
she is quite tall enough for a wo- 
man, my brother saith. Aunt Prue 
feareth that I outgrow my strength, 
and procureth nauseous mixtures 
for my physicking ; but I here con- 
fess that I oft contrive to trick her, 
pouring the draught away out of 
an open window, while her short- 
sighted eyes are bent over her em- 
broidery frame. Indeed I am strong 
enough, though naturally here in 
London not so high-coloured as 
my cousins in the country. Master 
Winslow reassureth my father and 
Tom, saying that they need not 
expect a lily to be like a rose, but 
both have their own strength; a 
fancy that pleaseth me, to be 
likened to a lily ! 

My brother is very happy in 
his sweet wife, having a suite of 
rooms in this great old house given 
wholly to them. Margaret and I 
love each other as dear sisters, and 
both enjoy the relationship the 
more for that we never had sisters 
of our own. I wondered indeed if 
I should not suggest to my father 
that Aunt Prue might now be 
spared, for she lamenteth ever for 
country air and honesty, and the 
docility of her other nieces, whose 
place in her affections I shall never 
take. But Margaret coaxeth me to 
let things stay awhile, for strangely 
she liketh having my aunt to pet 
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and cosset her, and mindeth not 
her endless gossip and her fussy 
ways. 

“We two girls want some 
women’s talk, Alice," she said one 
day. ‘We cannot breathe the air 
of our men-folk all day, good as 
they are, and read their books ; 
at least I cannot.” She is far 
more womanly and good than I, 
methinks, for I confess that I ever 
find men’s talk and company more 
interesting than women’s; though 
I care not for them to speak to 
me or notice me listening, for then 
they oft speak more trivially. 

One day, Master Francis came 
with his friend Sir Toby Mathew, 
and sat talking with my father 
over the wine he had called me to 
set before them. Master Francis 
held my hand, when I would have 
slipped away upstairs, saying that 
their business was done, and he 
wanted to talk again with his little 
friend, who was fast becoming tall, 
up to his shoulder already! He 
drew me to the stool beside him, 
and I was well pleased to stay, as 
long as Aunt Prue would leave me 
uncalled. 

They resumed their talk, my 
father first saying that he was 
glad King James was shewing ap- 
preciation of Master Francis, giv- 
ing him some Court preferment. 
‘ Appreciation, quotha ! " laughed 
Master Francis, somewhat grimly. 
“ His Grace appreciates me as 
much as the Egyptians of old must 
have appreciated the skeleton 
carried round at their feasts! I am 
bitter as aloes to his sight, man!” 

* Knoweth he the facts then?” 
asked my father. 

“ He knoweth, though peradven- 
ture not all, and so is uncertain yet 
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if al my teeth be drawn, and 
thinketh it politic to conciliate me 
with minor offices. Well, I am 
content to take them, rendering him 
the beggarly thanks." 

There was some minutes’ silence, 
and then my father turned to Sir 
Toby Mathew. “ For you, Sir, at 
least, I hope the change spells 
some relief from persecution. How 
looketh the King’s Grace on gentle- 
men of your persuasion ? " 

“Not too graciously, Sir Alder- 
man,” answered Sir Toby. “ Our 
James hath no kindness for his 
martyred mother’s faith, and careth 
only for such compromise as best 
secureth his own position.” 

“And what is that but toler- 
ance?" asked my father. “ Now 
that plots have lost their purpose, 
England's manhood is sick of reli- 
gious rancours, and would fain let 
Puritan and Papist alike go each 
his own fanatic way, so only he be 
left his parish church and moder- 
ate parson.” 

“ Nay," corrected Master Fran- 
cis, “ I fear you over-estimate Eng- 
land's peaceful disposition. Reli- 
gious rancours get ever hotter, and 
perchance the King is not over- 
much to blame, willingly as I 
would see it otherwise, if he re- 
fuseth yet to relax the penalties 
against Papists. His Scots sup- 
porters are Calvinists to a man, 
and it is all he can do, and not 
all to their liking, to uphold an 
Episcopal Church at all in Eng- 
land. But he knows well that 
Calvinism and loyalty go ill to- 
gether." 

“So the Hampton Court Con- 
ference is to sit," put in Sir Toby. 
“Francis hath his Commission to 
supervise a new translation of the 
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Holy Bible, to be authorized by 
His Christian Majesty, and I and 
my friends must go again on our 
travels, awake from our dreams of 
better times.” 

Later on my father asked, "What 
of these plottings, bye and main, 
of which there hath been such 
pother? So much hath been made 
of so little that I trow they were 
stage-managed by Cecil, lime to 
catch that brave bird, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and clip his wings withal!" 

“You are not far wrong, friend 
Barnham,” said Master Francis. 
“ What irony indeed that stout Sir 
Walter should be clapped in prison 
for conspiring with those Papists 
whom his soul hath ever abhorred !” 

" But sought any in truth to set 
Lady Arabella Stuart on the 
throne?" asked my father. 

" Her name would serve, man," 
quoth Master Francis. ' Poor gen- 
tle lady, belike she knew nothing of 
it, and even our heavy-witted 
James is shrewd enough to know 
her guiltless, and bear her little 
malice. On my honour, friends 
all" and here he pressed my 
shoulder, graciously to include me, 
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“I am glad to have on my con- 
science no such mad adventure, and 
to be free at last from an uneasy 
dream that hath too long haunted 
me. An I could, I would not now 
change places with James, for I 
aspire to a greater kingliness." 

“But to England's loss,” put in 
Sir Anthony. 

“ Not so, Brother Anthony,” an- 
swered Master Francis. ' The trea- 
sures of knowledge that I seek shall 
be first for England's enrichment, 
and through her the world's, and 
moreover I have great hopes Prince 
Henry, when he cometh to the 
throne, will do all and more than 
I could have done for her material 
welfare. He is a dear lad, full of 
high promise, and will have the 
advantage, God willing, of more 
settled times, and of such wisdom 
as I can impart to him, from my 
own experience and learning." 

“Truly, he sheweth good taste, 
“said Sir Toby, “ to take thee for 
his mentor and loving friend. God 
send he be spared to succeed, and 
I care not how soon that befall." 


(To be continued) 


THE LEADER 


A leader is always a genius in his own way. 


But in 


the higher leadership there is a constant ecstasy even 


amidst the static. 


That will be clear when you realize 
that ecstasy means out of the static. 


You can generally 


tell the true leader by the sense of an uplift and expansion 
of consciousness that you gain through contact with him. 


11 


G.S.A. 


Notes and 


Comments 


A WAY OUT OF THE IMPASSE 


R. ELWIN Hughes, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States, writes : 

In the Watch-Tower notes of 
the December 1937 issue of THE 
THEOSOHPIST, the President, in his 
capacity of “ an individual member 
of The Theosophical Society,” 
sounds *a note of warning as to 
the grave dangers which at present 
menace the whole world," and in 
so doing is prepared for some possi- 
ble criticism from fellow-members. 
In the July 1936 number of The 
Theosophical World (p. 146), he 
states that “some of the greater 
Powers should join together for the 
purpose of imposing Peace upon 
the world, if necessary by the dis- 
play of force." 

I am sure there exists no think- 
ing mind today which does not 
share in the general apprehension 
as to the immediate course which 
world affairs may be taking. But 
I submit that the terrors and dis- 
tress on all sides, and the seemingly 
wanton destruction and violating 
of so many rules of peace and war 
are the symptoms of the world’s 
disease, not the cause. And if we, 
as members of The Theosophical 
Society are to rally to the Presi- 
dent’s call to “make individual 

efforts to arouse world opin- 
ion against all greed and power,” 
and “arraign the spirit of mili- 
tarism wheresoever it manifests,” 
we must first and foremost devote 
ourselves to discovering the root 


cause from which this fever has 
sprung. 

I am not forgetting the Presi- 
dent’s insistence on the importance 
of The Society’s neutrality as a 
whole, and the individual freedom 
of its members, but in this great 
need for world reform, concerted 
action is a source of. strength ; 
individual and personal views are 
weakened by their isolation. 

It is to my mind of no use for 
members of The Theosophical 
Society to “arraign militarism " 
while they themselves, perforce, 
live by a system of competition 
which in its very constitution neces- 
sitates militarism in all aspects of 
their lives. In the December 1937 
issue of The Theosophical World 
(p. 286) the President writes : " The 
world needs men and women who 
have the courage and the wisdom 
to declare without fear and without 
favour, where there is darkness and 
where there is light, and to point 
out the way towards more light. 
They may be ignored or they may 
be abused. But they must speak 
their wisest words howsoever these 
be received." But later on (p. 299) 
he warns members to “ see that the 
Lodge does not wander too far into 
spiritualism, economic panaceas,” 
etc. 

It seems to me that to work to 
discover an “ economic panacea” 
is to bring the results of our Theo- 
sophical studies and ideals right 
into our working lives and “to have 
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the courage and the wisdom to 
declare where there is darkness” 
in this war-breeding system of cut- 
throat competition whereby we are 
at present forced to live. 

Let the members of The Theo- 
sophical Society, and all those with 
the cause of true Brotherhood at 
heart frankly acknowledge that 
these economic laws by which the 
world is governed today are be- 
coming outgrown and totally un- 
suited to present-day needs. 

Having acknowledged this, let 
them form groups in all parts of 
the world for discussion as to the 
best way of reconstruction, taking 
as their model the ethics laid down 
by all philosophers and teachers 
since the world began. Let the 
results of such discussions be sub- 
mitted to a General Council elected 
for the purpose, not as another 
controversial plank in the political 
platforms of the world, but as the 
Foundation Stone for the building 
of a new and more sane order of 
civilization. 

In the May 1936 issue of THE 
THEOSOPHIST (p. 100) the Presi- 
dent asked: “Is it not time for 
a group of Theosophists to seek 
out of the present impasse a way 
which every nation throughout the 
world may tread in honour?” 

In response to this, I took the 
liberty of drawing his attention 
to the scheme for social reform 
described in Looking Backward 
and in Equality by the American 
economist, Edward Bellamy, and 
sent him a short treatise in which 
this system was briefly, though I 
fear, rather imperfectly expounded. 
H. P. Blavatsky herself drew at- 
tention to Looking Backward in 
The Key to Theosophy (p. 31) 
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as admirably representing “the 
Theosophical idea of what should 
be the first great step towards the 
full realization of universal brother- 
hood”; she says “the scheme of 
life there described reduces the 
causes tending to create and foster 
selfishness to a minimum.” In 
my opinion these books should be 
owned and studied by everyone 
to whom the welfare of mankind 
is of vital importance. 

Again I appeal to the President 
to give these books his considera- 
tion, with a view, should he ap- 
prove of them, to making them 
widely known throughout The So- 
ciety, even though he personally 
may not be able to agree with the 
system in its entirety. 

The International Bellamy As- 
sociation, started at The Hague, 
Holland, five years ago with only 
four members, now numbers 10,000, 
and is doing excellent propaganda 
work. There are branches in Ameri- 
ca and New Zealand, and many 
isolated enthusiasts scattered about 
the world. And though I realize 
that The Theosophical Society 
as such could never stand for any 
particular policy of government, 
that need not prevent its individual 
members. from formulating some 
reconstructive scheme for the better- 
ment—if not the actual salvation 
—of civilization. 

The Theosophical Society stands 
for Unity and Brotherhood. But we 
cannot expect Unity and Brother- 
hood while following a system based 
upon the very antithesis of these 
qualities. Let its members there- 
fore search for and present to the 
world a possible plan for the work- 
ing out of that Unity rather than 
condemn the terrible evidences of 
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disintegration to be seen on all 
sides. No hands are clean, nor can 
be clean; no men brothers, while 
they are forced by an out-worn 
system into a fight for self-preser- 
‘vation, both individual and national. 


* 
Se 


Addresses : 

International Bellamy Associa- 
tion, Mrs. A. Heuff, 26 Hyacinth- 
weg, The Hague, Holland. 

Edward Bellamy Society, G.P.O. 
Box 1305, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD 


From Evelyn Karas, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Theosophical Society 
in Poland: “ When comparing the 
main lines of the work of The Theo- 
sophical Society in Poland, and as 
far as we can see also in other 
countries, with its three Objects 
as stated in its rules aud regula- 
tions, it occurred to me—and our 
General Secretary quite agrees 
with me—that one of the very im- 
portant lines of our effort and activ- 
ities is not clearly defined in our 
Objects. In the first Object we 
read that it is our aim ‘to forma 
nucleus of the Universal Brother- 
hood of Humanity, without distinc- 
tion of race, creed, sex, caste or 
colour,’ and nothing is said as to 
our work for the benefit of our re- 
spective countries and for the broth- 
erhood of nations between them- 
selves. It is the work you have 
stressed so much in the last few 
years, and which we find so import- 
ant in our country. Do you not 
consider that for the sake of clear- 
ness it would be well to formulate 
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this in a kind of declaration like 
the one expressing our views as 
to freedom of thought, and to join 
it to our three Objects, or express 
it in some other manner? This 
would make our work and aims 
more comprehensible to outsiders ; 
it would also be true, as we are so 
strongly for the freedom and indi- 
vidual development of nations and 
for true patriotism." 

(The reason why a specific state- 
ment in regard to Brotherhood be- 
tween Nations is not given in the 
First Object is seemingly that any 
such declaration would be immedi- 
ately putting a limitation on the 
“ Universal Brotherhood of Human- 
ity." As it stands, the First Object 
covers all conceivable relationships. 
Not only that, but the phrase— 
“Universal Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity "—may be given a vertical 
as well as a lateral extension so as 
to include the subhuman and the 
superhuman kingdoms. The state- 
ment as to Freedom of Thought is 
not intended to amplify the state- 
ment on the Objects, though it is 
congruous with it.—EpD.) 


TO OUR BRETHREN IN 
POLAND 


I should like to correct a mis- 
apprehension which has arisen with 
regard to my remarks in an article 
in the November THEOSOPHIST en- 
titled “ Light and Darkness." In the 
second paragraph I write: “I have 
been into Russia, and there I have 
found a measure of positive dark- 
ness. I have been to the Poles, and 
there I have found negative dark- 
ness.” It is unfortunate that the 
word “Poles” has been written 
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with a capital “p.” I meant of 
course the North and South Poles, 
and intended no reference whatever 
to Poland. I offer all apologies to 
my Polish brethren for the entirely 
unintentional suggestion that in 
Poland I have found darkness. On 
the contrary, so far Poland seems 
to be one of the few bright spots in 
Europe.—G.S.A. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Amplifying the article by Miss 
Clara Codd on “ Woman Suffrage ” 
in the November THEOSOPHIST, 
Mrs. Gilbert T. Mason, Rochester, 
N.Y.,U.S.A., writes : 

What Florence Nightingale was 
to the Red Cross, what William 
Booth was to the Salvation Army, 
what Dr. Besant was to The Theo- 
sophical Society, Susan B. Anthony 
was to the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage. She was the one outstanding 
person whose whole life was com- 
pletely dedicated to this work, both 
nationally and internationally. 

It is no doubt true that all down 
the ages there have been women 
who realized the unfairness of their 
position with regard to human 
relationships. There are records of 
protests from them during the reign 
of George II, and in early Colonial 
days. But the movement for Wo- 
man Suffrage, both in England and 
America, may be dated from the 
World's Anti-Slavery Convention, 
held in London in 1840. At this 
Convention woman delegates were 
not allowed to speak, even those 
who had travelled across the sea to 
do so. 

Briefly: In July 1848 the first 
Woman's Rights Convention was 
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held in Seneca Falls, N.Y., and ad- 
journed to meet one month later in 
Rochester, N.Y. 

In 1866 a petition by 1,500 wo- 
men for the franchise was presented 
to the House of Commons by John 
Stuart Mill, M.P. for Westminster. 
The first public meeting in con- 
nection with Woman Suffrage was 
held in Manchester, 1868, in the 
Free Trade Hall. 

Disraeli, in a speech in the House 
of Commons, vindicated the right 
of women to the vote and backed 
it up with his vote and influence 
for many years. In this speech he 
said: “In a country governed by 
a woman, where you allow a wo- 
man to form part of the estate of 
the realm—peeresses in their own 
right for example—where you allow 
a woman not only to hold land, 
but to be a lady of the manor and 
hold legal courts, where a woman 
by law may be a church-warden 
and overseer of the poor—I do not 
see, where she has so much to do 
with the State and Church, on 
what reasons, if you come to right, 
she has not a right to vote." 

Published in America are four 
large volumes of The History of 
Woman Suffrage, world-wide in its 
scope, and three volumes of The 
Life and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony. 


THE PARSI COMMUNITY 


The ameliorative work of the 
mutual aid societies in the Parsi 
communities of Bombay has been 
integrated in the last twelve months 
by the co-ordinating Council of 
Zarathoshti religious bodies, of 
which Mr. J. H. Cama is president 
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and Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala 
secretary. The Council has secured 
the co-operation of some of the 
most important Zoroastrian bodies 
in Bombay engaged in social work, 
housing, and education both secular 
and religious. The complete in- 
dependence of each co-operating 
body is recognized, and the spirit 
of tolerance is cultivated, partic- 
ularly in matters of theology and 
religious beliefs. The lines of work 
which the Council seeks to promote 
include : 


1. The production of cheap literature, 
namely the life and work of the 
Prophet; translations of the most 
instructive parts of the Scriptures, 
and cheap editions of the daily 
prayers; short commentaries on the 
Scriptural Texts, either in Gujarati 
or in English. 

2. Reprinting some of the older books 
and papers by such writers as Camaji, 
Sheriarji, Jivanji and others. 
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3. New and careful translations of 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts embodying 
the latest research. 

4. Books and papers on Iranian his- 
tory, religion, and culture. 

5. Articles in magazines and papers 
bearing on Iranian culture and on 
Parsi subjects; the ultimate idea is 
to have a sort of “ Review of Re- 
views" of everything published on 
these topics. 

6. Religious education in schools where 
Parsi children attend. 

7. Lectures and debates arranged for 
college students in Bombay. 

8. Organizing lecture tours in Gujarat 
and elsewhere. 

9. Helping research work generally. 

10. Inaugurating a class for social and 
missionary workers to look after the 
social as well as the religious welfare 
of the Parsi community. 


A quarterly magazine is to be 
published, the first issue on Navroz 
Day in March 1938. 


A Theosophical Forum 


THE IDEA OF GOD 


HE question which follows was 

given to Mr. Jinarajadasa by 

a college student at Nagpur, India. 

It is, as Mr. Jinarajadasa says in 

a note, "a very unusual question 
for a youngster." 

QUESTION 63: This is my idea of 
God—The universe is progressing 
every indefinite fraction of time. 
The perfect being of one moment is 
superseded in perfection by another 
the very next moment. The change 


ts so rapid that it is impossible to 
make out that being. That absolute 
perfection is God. The being, so 
long as it possesses that perfection, 
is the embodiment of God. That 
universal perfection which has been 
going from being to being, con- 
stantly getting higher in quality 1s 
God. What is the mistake ac- 
cording to your standard ? 
ANSWER: The question which 
you propound has puzzled thinkers 
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of many ages, and therefore my 
answer cannot be considered con- 
clusive. 

Philosophers are of two schools. 
The first propound an Absolute 
God, who, as in the Vedanta, is 
Sat, Chit, Ananda. Since He is 
Absolute, nothing can be added to 
His nature by any process of an 
evolutionary cosmos which may 
emanate from the Absolute. There- 
fore the Absolute is stated to be 
changeless—Achalam. Needless to 
say, such a conception involves the 
idea of a maya of the whole cosmic 
processes in time, and practically 
states that that process has no value 
fundamentally. The second school 
of philosophers take as their basis 
that there is continual change. 
They, too, propound God as the 
substratum, but this means that the 
Divine nature progresses from stage 
to stage in some form of unfold- 
ment from good to better and from 
better to best. At first sight there 
would seem to be no bridge between 
the two schools, but a partial bridge 
is offered by the Platonists. They 
state that the Absolute, before the 
cosmic process, creates in its mind 
the working out of the process from 
the beginning to the end, not in 
detail but as “archetypes.” The 
process, then, is bringing down into 
manifestation the nature of the 
archetypes or general conceptions 
into particularized thoughts, feel- 
ings and objects. The universe of 
matter has to be shaped so that 
all matter reflects the beauty of 
the archetypes in the transcendent 
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world, The question arises whether 
the Absolute, who as Ishwara en- 
gages in this business of creating a 
perfect universe, gains anything 
thereby. Or, in other words, has God 
in some way become more perfect 
because He has created a universe 
which slowly He has shaped in 
every one of its details to be a per- 
fect universe ? 

We have come back again to the 
beginning of the argument. There 
can be no intellectual answer to 
such a problem as this. The funda- 
mental verities of existence can 
only be partially stated before the 
mind. Those verities are so com- 
plex that sometimes they have to 
be stated in contradictory terms. 
The real truth is something that 
escapes the mind and has to be 
grasped by faculties higher than the 
mind, like the intuition. It is by 
the inner experiences which an indi- 
vidual obtains that he sees light in 
the intellectual darkness created by 
complex problems, whose solutions 
seem to be equally logical from 


-two contradictory standpoints. 


To sum up, the problem is fasci- 
nating, but it is one which must be 
kept before our minds, and we must 
not be impatient if there seems no 
final solution. Nevertheless, as the 
intuitive nature of the individual 
grows into an inner vision developed 
out of sympathy and his artistic na- 
ture, gleams of truth come to him, 
so that he has both utmost serenity 
and increasing enthusiasm in the 
service of the whole, even if many 
intellectual problems are unsolved. 


Who's Who In This Issue 


AMONG the writers, the following are new 
to our readers or have not appeared in 
recent issues : 


FLORIDA WATTS SMYTH: Was in- 
spired to write the poem “We Will Be 
Gods” after reading Dr. Arundale’s Gods 
in the Becoming; has had verses pub- 
lished in the New York Times and the 
London Poetry Review, and in 1936 was 


awarded the Poetry Society of America 
Prize. 


DEWAN BAHADUR RAJA DHARMA PRA- 
VINA K. S. CHANDRASEKHARA AIYAR: 
Member of the General Council and Presi- 
dent of the Karnataka Federation, centred 
at Bangalore, two hundred miles west of 
Madras. Joined The Theosophical Society 
in 1891, and has been friend and colleague 
of successive Presidents. Retired Chief 
Judge of the Mysore High Court. 


COMING FEATURES IN THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE INNER GOVERNMENT AT WORK: 
The Destines of Nations; Queen Elizabeth 
Defies her Ministers; Joan of Arc as an Instru- 
ment; Hunyadi Janos, the ''Scourge of the 
Turks "’ ; Etc. 

NEW LIGHT ON H. P. BLAVATSKY, III— 
H. P. B. Develops her Will. By Josephine 
Ransom. 

FORERUNNERS OF THE NEW AGE: 
LUTHER BURBANK. By Rebecca L. Finch. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SECRET DOC- 
TRINE. By George S. Arundale. 


WISDOM IN THE THEATRE. By Esmond 
George. 


ASTRONOMY AND THE FOURTH DIMEN- 
SION. By A.C. Hanlon. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


By L 
Furze-Morrish. 


OUTSTANDING ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES 


JANUARY 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! George S. Arundale, 
THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH: 


Our Attitude to the Younger Generation. 
Youth Turns Homeward. 

Youth and the New World. 

Youth and Leadership. 

"' The Future is with the Young." 

The New Type of Child. 

Regenerating the World. 

Cherish the Young. 


FORERUNNERS OF THE NEW AGE: 
MASARYK. Josef Skuta. 

THE GIFTS OF THE NATIONS. Francis 
Brunel. 

THEOSOPHY AND THE COMMONWEAL 
Hugh R. Gillespie. 


FEBRUARY 


THE REALITY OF THE MASTERS: 


Our Elder Brothers. 

H. S. Olcott Meets His Master. 
The Regent of India. 

The Adept of the Roses. 

H. P. Blavatsky's Guardian. 
The Voice of Truth. 
Experiments with Kundalini. 


THEOSOPHY AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
Hirendranath Datta. 


THEOSOPHY AND CULTURE. C. Jinaraja- 
dasa. 


NEW LIGHT ON H. P. BLAVATSKY. Joseph- 
ine Ransom. 


THE SPIRIT OF ART. George S. Arundale. 
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Coming Special Issues Evidence for the Reality 
of of the 
Absorbing Interest Masters 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


Interrupting this series of articles on the Masters will be a Science number in June, 
prompted by “The March of Science,” a new book published under 
the auspices of the British Association and reviewing scientific 
developments of the last five years. Our June issue will check up 
the achievements of contemporary science with the occult conception. 

Our July issue will celebrate Scotland—racially, mystically, legendarily, and Theo- 
sophically. A special consignment of this issue will be circulated 
through the Glasgow Exhibition, which His Majesty the King will 
open in May. 

The series on the Masters will reveal Their activities in national and world events, 
and specifically in America, in India, in Tibet, in the Yucatan 
Brotherhood, and in the hierarchical ranges beyond Adeptship. 


April: THE INNER GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
The Destinies of Nations—National Karma: France, England, 
Russia, Spain—Queen Elizabeth Defies Her £ Ministers Joan of Arc 
as an Instrument—Hunyadi Janos, the “ Scourge of the Turks "— 
Disraeli and the Suez Canal—Joseph Chamberlain and the British 
Empire— Wilson's Fourteen Points—The Guiding Hand in Australia 
—The Future of Ireland. 


May: : THE INNER GOVERNMENT AT WORK: AMERICA 
The Adepts in America (1776)—Washington’s Vision—The Un- 
known Speaker—A Mystery of the American Flag. 


June: THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 
A special Science number : Contributions by members of the Theo- 
sophical Research Centre, London : Modern Views of the Evolution 
of the Cosmos—The Expanding Universe—The Fourth State of 
Matter—Physics and Chemistry in The Mahatma Letters—Atomic 
Evolution—Vitamins—Biology and Reincarnation—Problems of An- 
thropology (Man’s Family Tree, Modern Races and their Distribution, 
The Problem of Population)—Science and Society. 


July : SCOTTISH EXHIBITION NUMBER 


In celebration of the Glasgow Exhibition the July issue will be devoted 
to Scottish life and legends—an inside view : Scotland—A Strong- 
hold of Our Society; The Ethnology of Scotland; Scotland’s 
Progressed Horoscope ; Mystical Traditions of Scotland ; Highland 
Second Sight; The Occultism of Sir Walter Scott; The Scottish 
Home Rule Movement. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (postfree): British Isles, 18/-; U.S.A., $4.50; 
India, Ceylon, Rs. 9; Other Countries Rs. 12. 


|. THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ADYAR MADRAS INDIA 
12 


Adyar, Jan. 29th 1938 
To 
| The Members who could not come to Adyar. 


Dear Friends, 


Karma said: ‘‘ not this time," and so you were 
unable to come to Adyar for the last Convention. Though 
we cannot remedy this, our Publishing House can do 
much to bring Adyar closer to you and offer you some of 
the benefits which the attending delegates received. 

As you were unable to visit our bookstalls per- 
sonally we are now extending some of the special Conven- 
tion prices over a longer period, so that every member 
of The Society may have the same opportunity to complete 
his personal or Lodge library. 


We have made up 6 new sets of books ata very much 
reduced price in addition to the 4 bargain packages 
which we were selling during the Convention. Prices 
are quoted postfree, so that a British money order or 


cheque sent with your order will procure you these 
books. 


Orders should be mailed before May ólst 1938. 


A free copy of the Adyar Diary for 1938 will be 
added to each of the 4 Convention bargain packages. 


With fraternal greetings, 
The Theosophical Publishing House 


Jon 


(H. J. Nt. Van de Poll) 


Honorary Manager. 


Package No. 1 


Meditations on the Occult Life—Geoffrey Hodson 

Birth and Evolution of the Soul—Annie Besant 
Meditations on " At the Feet of the Master “—A Server 
Seven Mysteries—Wayfarer 

Mysteries of Eleusis—G. Meautis 

The Spiritual Factor in National Life—C. Jinarajadasa 
Adyar Diary for 1938 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 7-8; sh. 12; $ 3 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 4-6; sh. 7/3; $1.80 POSTFREE 


Package No. 2 


Great Teachers—H. Whyte 

Giordano Bruno—Annie Besant 

Abul Fazl and Akbar—. Jinarajadasa 

The Inner Government of the World—Annie Besant 
Kundalini, an Occult Experience—George S. Arundale 
The Brothers of Madame Blavatsky— Mary Neff 
Adyar Diary for 1938 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 6-10; sh. 11/9; $ 2-70 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 4-8; sh. 8/6; $ 1.90 POSTFREE 


Package No. 3 


History of the French Revolution—Annie Besant 
Dramatic History of the Christian Faith—4J. J. v. d. Leeuw 
Ibn al Arabi—sS. A. Q. Husaini 

The Hidden Side of Things—C. W. Leadbeater 

Adyar Diary for 1938 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 10-9; sh. 17/1; $ 4.30 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 6-9; sh. ll; $ 2.80 POSTFREE 


Package No. 4 
Esoteric Writings—Subba Rao 
Introduction to the Bhagavad Gita—Ramanujacharya 
Introduction to the Upanishads—Vidyaranya 


Hints on Esoteric Theosophy—Olcott and Hume 
The Wisdom of the Upanishads—Annie Besant 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika—English and Sanskrit texts 
Adyar Diary for 1938 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 12-2; sh. 19/3; $ 4.60 postfree 
Special: Price Rs. 6-12; sh. 11/2; $2.60 POSTFREE 


Package No. 5 


The Other Side of Death—cC. W. Leadbeater 
The Key to Theosophy—H. P. Blavatsky 
Paradoxes of the Higher Life—Eliphas Levi 
Invisible Helpers—C. W. Leadbeater 

Adyar Diary for 1938 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 12-9; sh. 20/6; $ 4.75 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 8-5; sh. 13/11; $ 3.15 POSTFREE 


Package No. 6 


Lectures on Political Science—Annie Besant 

The International Theosophical Year-Book for 1938 

The New Civilization—Annie Besant 

The Beginnings of the Fourth Root-Race—C. W. Leadbeater 
H.P.B. Centenary Number 
H.S.O. Centenary Number 
Adyar Diary for 1938 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 12-8; sh. 20/-; $4.95 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 8-4; sh. 13/5; $ 3.35 POSTFREE 


\ the Theosophist 


Convention Package No. 7 
(Bhagavan Das) 


Ancient Solutions to Modern Problems 
Ancient versus Modern Scientific Socialism 
Annie Besant and the Changing World 
Communalism and.its Cure by Theosophy 
Essential Unity of all Religions 


Krishna 

Pranava Vada, 3 Vols. 

The Science of Peace 

The Science of Social Organization, 2 Vols. 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 25-9; sh. 40; $9.90 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 12-9; sh. 24/6; $ 5.30 POSTFREE 


Convention Package No. 8 
(George S. Arundale) 
Gods in the Becoming, 2 Vols. 
Freedom and Friendship 
You 


Nirvana 
Thoughts of the Great 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 15-6; sh. 24/10; $ 6.15 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 7-15; sh. 13/8 ; $ 3.45 POSTFREE 


Convention Package No. 9 


(C. Jinarajadasa) 


Christ and Buddha Flowers and Gardens 
In His Name I Promise 
What We Shall Teach The Wonder Child 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 3-1; sh. 4/10; $1.20 postfree 
Special Price: Hs. 2-2; sh. 3/69; $ O.90 POSTFREE 


Convention Package No. 10 
(H. S. Olcott) 
The Old Diary Leaves, complete in 6 volumes. Volume 1 is being 


reprinted now and will follow as soon as released from the 
Press. 


Catalogue Price: Rs. 26-5; sh. 41/6; $10.30 postfree 
Special Price: Rs. 18-0; sh. 29/2; $ 7.10 POSTFREE 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is a world- 
wide international organization formed at 
New York on November 17th, 1875, and 
incorporated later in India with its Head- 
quarters at Adyar, Madras. 

It is an unsectarian body of seekers after 
Truth promoting Brotherhood and striving 
to serve humanity. Its three declared Ob- 
jects are: 

First—To form a nucleus of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Humanity, with- 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, 
caste or colour. 

Second—To encourage the study of com- 
parative Religion, Philosophy and 
Science. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws 
of Nature and the powers latent in 
man. 

The Theosophical Society is composed 
of men and women who are united by their 
approval of the above Objects, by their 
determination to promote Brotherhood, to 
remove religious, racial and other antago- 
nisms, and who wish to draw together all 
persons of goodwill whatsoever their opin- 
ions. 

Their bond of union is a common search 
and aspiration for Truth. They hold that 
Truth should be sought by study, by re- 
flection, by service, by purity of life and 
by devotion to high ideals. They hold 
that Truth should be striven for, not im- 
posed by authority as a dogma. They con- 
sider that belief should be the result of 
individual study or of intuition, and not 
its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They see every 
Religion as an expression of the Divine 
Wisdom and prefer its study to its condem- 
nation, and its practice to proselytism. 
Peace is their watchword, as Truth is 
their aim. 

Theosophy offers a philosophy which 
renders life intelligible, and demonstrates 
the inviolable nature of the laws which 
govern its evolution. It puts death in its 
rightful place as a recurring incident in an 
endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller 
and more radiant existence. It restores to 
the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching 


man to know the Spirit as himself, and the 
mind and body as his servants. It illumi- 
nates the scriptures and doctrines of reli- 
gions by unveiling their hidden meanings, 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelli- 
gence as, in their original purity, they are 
ever justified in the eyes of intuition. The 
Society claims no monopoly of Theosophy, 
as the Divine Wisdom cannot be limited ; 
but its Fellows seek to understand it in 
ever-increasing measure. All in sympathy 
with the Objects of The Theosophical So- 
ciety are welcomed as members, and it 
rests with the member to become a true 
Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As The Theosophical Society has spread 
far and wide over the civilized world, and as 
members of all religions have become mem- 
bers of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their re- 


` spective faiths, it is thought desirable to 
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emphasize the fact that there is no doctrine, 
no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, 
that is in any way binding on any member 
of The Society, none which any member 
is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three Objects is the sole condition 
of membership. No teacher nor writer, 
from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opin- 
ions on members. Every member has an 
equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may 
choose, but has no right to force his choice 
on any other. Neither a candidate for any 
office, nor any voter, can be rendered in- 
eligible to stand or to vote, because of any 
opinion he may hold, or because of member- 
ship in any school of thought to which he 
may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither 
bestow privileges nor inflict penalties. The 
Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of The Theosophical 
Society to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of The Society, 
and also fearlessly to exercise his own right 
of liberty of thought and of expression 
thereof, within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration for others. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 
Adyar, Madras, India 


President: George S. Arundale 
Vice-President: Hirendra Nath Datta 
Treasurer: N. Sri Ram 

Recording Secretary : G. Srinivasa Murti 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


General Secretaries and National 
Journals : 


Argentina: Sefior Raul A. Wyngaard, Calle 
José Ingenieros No. 1424, Rosario, Kuntur. 

Australia: Mr. R. G. Litchfield, 29 Bligh Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Theosophy in Australia. 

Austria: Herr Fritz Schleifer— Theresianumgasse 
12, Vienna IV, Theosophische Nachrichten. 

Belgium: Monsieur Gaston Polak—51 Rue du 
Commerce, Brussels, L'Action Théosophique. 

Brazil: Señor Aleixo Alves de Souza—Rua de 
Rosario N. 149, Rio de Janeiro, O Theosophista. 

Bulgaria : Monsieur Nikola Trifonov— Drin, No. 3 
Sofia Cen., Orfei. 

Burma: Mr. N. A. Naganathan—102, Forty-ninth 
Street, East Rangoon, The Message of Theos- 
ophy. 

Canada: Mr. Albert E. S. Smythe—33 Forest 
Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, The Canadian 
Theosophist. 

Central America: Señora Lydia Fernandez 
Jimenez—P. O. Box 797, San José, Costa Rica, 
Virya. 

Ceylon: Dr. T. Nallainathan—'' Sornatan,’’ 
Frankfort Place, Bambalapitya, Colombo, The 
Ceylon Theosophical News. 

Chile: Señor Armando Hamel—Casilla 3603, 
Santiago. 

Colombia: Senor Don Guillermo Vengoechea 
U—Apartado Postal No. 539, Bogota. 

Cuba: Sefior I. Lorgio Vargas Garcia—Cespedes 
66, Sancti-Spiritus, Revista Teosofica Cubana. 

Czechoslovakia: Pan (Mr.) Vaclav Cimr— 
Praha, Sporilov 1114. 

Denmark: Herr Ch. Bonde Jensen—Dharma, 
Fredensvang pr Aarhus, Theosophia. 

England: Mrs. Adelaide Gardner—50 Glouces- 
ter Place, Portman Square, London, W.1, Theo- 
sophical News and Notes. 

Finland: Herr A. Rankka—Yrjónkatu 1. C., 
Helsinki, Teosofi. 

France: Prof. J. Emile Marcault—4 Square 
Rapp, Paris VII, Bulletin Théosophique. 

Greece: Monsieur Cimon  Prinaris—Homer 
Street No. 20, Athens, Theosophikon Deltion. 

Hungary: Miss Flora Selevér—Lipthay-utca 9, 
Budapest II, Teozófia. 

Iceland: Herr Gretar Fells—Ingolfsstr. 22, 
Reykjavik, Gangleri. 


India: Mr. G. N. Gokhale—The Theosophical 
Society, Benares City, The Indian Theosophist. 

Ireland: Mr. T. Kennedy—14 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin, Theosophy in Ireland. 

Italy: Avv. Tullio Castellani—Cas. Post 1019, 
Genoa, Italy, IZ Bollettino. 

Mexico: Dr. David R. Cervera—28A Calle 
Iturbide, Mexico, D.F., El Mexico Teosófico. 
Netherlands: Mynheer J. Kruisheer—156 Tol- 

straat, Amsterdam, Theosophia. 

Netherlands Indies: Mynheer A. J. H. van 
Leeuwen—Kweekschool Goenoeng Sarit, Lem- 
bang, Bandoeng, Java. Theosofie in Ned.- 
Indic. 

New Zealand: Mr. William Crawford—371 
Queen Street, Auckland, Theosophy in New 
Zealand. 


Norway: Fru Dagny Zadig—Bakkegt. 2311, 
inng. Munkedamsven, Oslo, Norsk Teosofisk 
Tidskrift. 


Philippine Islands: Mr. José M. Espina—P. O. 
Box 3012, Manila, P.I., The Lotus. 

Poland: Madame Stefanja Siewierska—Krucza 
23, m. 11, Warsaw, Z Zycia Towarzystwa 
Teozoficznego. 

Portugal: Madame J. S. Lefévre—Rua Passos 
Manuel, 20, Lisbon, Osiris. 

Puerto Rico: Señor A. J. Plard—P.O. Box Sh 
San Juan, Heraldo Teosofico. 

Rumania: Madame Eugenia Vasilescu—Bd, Elisa- 
beta 91 bis, Bucharest I, Buletinul Teosofic. 
Russia: Dr. Anna Kamensky—2 Rue Cherbuliez, 

Geneva, Vestnik. (The Lodges are outside 
Russia). 
Scotland: Mr. Christopher Gale—28 Great King 


Street, Edinburgh, Theosophical News and 
Notes. 
South Africa: Dr. W. A. Humphrey, Mark- 


ham's Buildings, Capetown, The Link. TRANS- 
VAAL FEDERATION: Provincial Secretary, Mr. 
J. J. van Ginkel, Box 47, Pretoria. 

Spain : Seffor L. Garcia Lorenzana—Avenidadela 
Libertad, Conquero, Huelva, Boletin Mensual. 

Sweden: Herr Eric Cronvall—Ostermalmsgatan 
12, Stockholm, Teosofisk Tidskrift. 

Switzerland: Monsieur Georges Tripet—1 
Avenue Théodore Flournoy, Eaux Vives, Geneva, 
Bulletin Théosophique Suisse. 

United States of America: Mr, Sidney A. 
Cook—Olcott, Wheaton, Illinois, The Ameri- 
can Theosophist. 

Uruguay: Sra. Julia de La Gamma—Casilla 
Correo 595, Montevideo, Boletin de la Sociedad 
Teosofica en el Uruguay. 

Wales: Mr. Peter Freeman—3 Rectory Road, 
Penarth, Theosophical News and Notes. 

Yugoslavia: Gospojica Jelisava Vavra—Mesnic- 
ka Ulica 7/III 1, Zagreb, Teosofija. 


PRESIDENTIAL AGENTS 


East Asia (China, Japan and adjacent terri- 
tories): Mr. A. F. Knudsen—P.O. Box 1705, 
Shanghai, China. 

Egypt: Mr. J. H. Péréz—P.O. Box 769, Cairo. 
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Paraguay: Sefior William Paats—Casillo de 
Correo, 693, Asuncion. 
Peru: Sefior J. F. Aguilar Revoredo—P. O. Box 
~ 900, Lima. 
Travelling: Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. 


NON-SECTIONALIZED LODGES 


British East Africa—ZANZIBAR: Krishna 
Lodge, Secretary, Mr. V. K. Baxi, P.O. Box 
No. 142, Zanzibar. TANGANYIKA TERRITORY : 
Narayana Lodge, Secretary, Mr. C. D. Upa- 
dhyaya, H. M. Customs, Dar-es-Salaam. KENYA 
CoLony: Nairobi Lodge, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Chhotabhai J. Patel, Railway Accounts, 
P. O. Box 570, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Mom- 
basa Lodge, Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. S. 
Patel, P. O. Box 274, Mombasa. 

British West Indies: Barbados Lodge, Presi- 
dent, Mr. P. P. Spencer, Magazine Lane, 
Bridgetown, Barbados. 

Canada: Canadian Federation, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Albert J. Harrison, 3615 Knight 
Road, Vancouver, B.C.; H. P. B. Lodge, 
Secretary, Mr. E. W. Hermon, 45 St. Clair 
Ave., E. Toronto, Ontario. 
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China: Shanghai Lodge, Secretary, Mrs. M. J. 
Lebedeff, P.O. Box 1705, Shanghai; Manuk 
Lodge, Hong Kong, Secretary, Mr. Y. S. Ung, 
P.O. Box 632, Hong Kong. 

Federated Malay States: Selangor Lodge, 
Secretary, Mr. K. Kandiah, Mercantile Bank 
Buildings, Kuala Lumpur. 

Japan: Miroku Lodge, Secretary, Miss E. M. 
Casey, 74 Ryudo-cho, Azabu-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Straits Settlements: Singapore Lodge, Secre- 
tary, Mr. Tan Ah Peng, No. 22, Grange Road, 
Singapore. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Federation of European National Societies : 
General Secretary, Mr. P. M. Cochius, Her- 
dersweg 20, Laren, N. H., Holland. 

Federation of South American National Soci- 
eties: President, Sefiora de La Gamma, Casilla 
de Correo 595, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

World Federation of Young Theosophists : 
Joint General Secretaries, Mr. John B. S. Coats 
and Mr. Rohit Mehta, Adyar, Madras, India. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


EDITOR: George S. Arundale; Associate 
Editors: J. L. Davidge and (in America) 
Marie R. Hotchener. 
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